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TWEEDIE 

CHAPTER I 

A MODERN VIEWPOINT 

"I SHALL never marry! Husbands are 
too absorbing ! Of course I haven't any, but 
I have seen enough of them!'' Ruth Carlton 
reflected emphatically, a very wise look upon 
her young face. **They claim all of you 
there is! 

**I want my life to myself, to develop in 
any way I choose. I want it to be big and 
broad — I want to do things worth while — 
not simply be tied to another life and com- 
pelled to follow where he leads. I could not 
stand that, I know ! 

"I want to write, for that gives one the 

freedom of the universe," and she smiled in 

anticipatory pleasure. **One can live a 

thousand different lives in portraying the 
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stories of others^ and at the same time be do- 
ing a big, broad work that may influence the 
world beyond estimate. 

**I simply am not going to marry — ^Rod or 
no Bod I'' she ended firmly. 

Ruth was thinking these important things 
out — ^and thereby determining her future, as 
she sat alone one late summer afternoon on 
the Carlton veranda. 

This veranda was a modem addition to an 
old family residence of a thriving Southern 
city. A three-story brick, the house was of 
straight, austere plainness belonging to a 
generation ago, when stone steps entered the 
house abruptly, and with pretty carpet rugs 
thrown upon them in the late afternoon and 
evening constituted the only cozy retreat 
for young people. The old house had be- 
longed to Ruth's father's father, and the 
stately ceilings within were adorned with 
beautiful frescoing, as perfect now as in the 
days of its first freshness, while the immense 
exquisite crjrstal chandeliers with prism 
hangings, twinkled and glistened as of old ; 
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for Mandy, the old servant of Mrs. Carlton's 
training, though the careful mistress had 
long since passed beyond, was still at the 
helm, and everything about the house was in 
perfect order. 

Dwelling after dwelling, of the same gen- 
eral description, filled the square upon which 
the girl looked, for here was where the city's 
* Equality'' had located two generations ago; 
and in each case, almost, there was now a 
duplicate of the veranda, as they each made 
effort to keep up somewhat with the airy 
bespread, veranda-decked homes of present- 
day * Equality,'' which clung to the same well- 
mannered street, but reached far out into 
what was, in earlier days, the country. 
While the quiet security of the street and its 
old families had always been Ruth's and her 
father's before her, a restlessness had come 
into Ruth's young heart; with University 
training had grown a desire for a career! 
She did not want to fashion her life after the 
quiet manner of all these old houses — even 
with a veranda tacked on ; she wanted to do 
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new, and altogether interesting, things. 
She would willingly have abandoned the 
beautiful old frescoing and crystal chan- 
deliers for one of the outspread palaces that 
lay beyond, but father's income would not 
admit of this, she realized sensibly and with 
no vain regret. She could not move into a 
new life of social activity and display — and 
she really did not know that she wanted it, 
but she could carve out a career for herself, a 
literary career which might mean all sorts of 
wonderful things : the most popular book of 
a decade, dramatizations, scenarios success- 
fully evolved, and then — travel — ^almost any- 
thing she and father might desire. She had 
proved very successful at school in literary 
effort, and several short stories advantage- 
ously placed with good magazines were al- 
ready to her credit. Why might she not 
dream? So, with the vision of wonderful 
new possibility full upon her she looked out 
upon the familiar old street and made de- 
cision. Then she went in to her father. In 
the library she would find him, she knew, 
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poring over some philosophical book, which 
was beyond her; but she would rumple his 
fine gray hair and turn his eyes up to hers 
till she had won his thought away from phi- 
losophy to the young idol of his heart. 

With this usual performance duly re- 
peated on this fading summer afternoon, she 
drew her chair up beside him and began the 
discussion of a topic of recent interest to 
them. 

**Now, father, when are we going to buy 
that country place T' 

**Just as soon as you are sure that you 
want it,'' he smilingly replied. 

**Well, I am positively, unchangeably, 
irrevocably sure that I want it now!^^ she 
returned with gay, but absolutely final, tone 
and gesture. 

The father looked away dreamily. The 
place had been home so long — and yet he had 
always hoped for a quiet retreat free from 
work to write that book. The freedom from 
work had come with his resignation from a 
professorship at the local university, and 
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while few places could be more quiet than 
the high-ceilinged library, with its deep- 
meshed carpet of old-time quality and comr 
plete covering, its shaded outlook upon a 
velvet-swathed side lawn, and its distance 
from the busy street in front, still, he had al- 
ways thought of the country as the only 
method of release from teaching. With a 
substantial income from an inherited estate, 
the teaching had always been a self-imposed 
task to help the struggling univesrity of 
the long-time intellectually sleeping city. 
At last, with awakened interest in education, 
the university was looking up; there was 
money now from a city tax to pay profes- 
sors, and so he could retire. But, with ev- 
erything propitious, he realized it was going 
to be a great wrench to take himself away 
from the place which had so long been home 
to him, — and was Ruth, his merry, social 
Ruth, really going to be content with coun- 
try life? He turned anxiously again to 
her: 
^'Ruth, have you counted the cost com- 
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pletely — the loss of companionship with 
friends, the lack of opportunity for social 
affairs? Friends, however devotedly at- 
tached, will not be coming to you every day, 
and you will not have facility for frequent 
social functions. ' * 

**Now, dear Professor Cautious, that is 
simply going over all the ground again, 
ground which we have worn thread-bare — 
if there is such a thing as wearing ground 
thread-bare,'' she laughed, *'and when I am 
fully persuaded in my own mind, as I just 
told you, this is entirely useless/' 

He turned his head away> and sighed with- 
out clearly knowing why. 

They were an interesting couple, this 
father and daughter. He, tall and erect, his 
white hair close-cropped, and thin, beardless 
face showing scholarly bent in the large gray 
eyes and thoughtful mouth, combined with a 
genial whimsicality which often lent a twin- 
kle to the eyes and gentle humor to the 
mouth. The daughter tall, with the same 
somewhat slender face, but well-rounded fig- 
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ure, and the same intellectual tendencies, 
had for combination a warmth and bright- 
ness of manner that lent spirit and beauty to 
her dark eyes and waving hair, making her a 
great favorite, and causing all her friends to 
treat with extreme lightness her decision to 
take up literary work in real seriousness. 
Removal to the country that the two might 
have retirement and more leisure for work 
would prove a surprise, and the first convinc- 
ing manifestation that dear Ruth Carlton 
was going to renounce society and become a 
book-worm like her father. 

The matter fully settled between her and 
her father, Ruth ran up the street to an old 
house of Ted brick, similar to their own, 
which, however, made no concession in the 
way of a veranda. So she found within, at 
the broad window of the beautiful, high- 
ceilinged, elaborately frescoed front room, 
her mother's old and dear friend, whom Ruth 
had long called Mother Thorn. For it was 
here that she had brought her first unmoth- 
ered childish grievances, and, later, a thou- 
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sand joys and troubles, of school, society, or 
growing ambition. 

** Mother Thorn,'' she cried at once, **we 
are really and truly going to move to the 
country. Father is going in the morning to 
see some real estate men!'' 

And she seated herself upon a favorite 
stool at the feet of the older woman, who 
smiled down into the enthusiastic young face 
so ready to try new things. 

The older face was crowned by soft, roll- 
ing white hair and smiled through gray eyes 
that were clear-seeing, yet tender, and a wise, 
gentle mouth. 

**I am going to give myself to literary 
work," Ruth hurried on. **I have had all 
of society I want ; I am twenty-three years 
old and I began going out, you know, at fif- 
teen. Eight years is long enough for any 
one to know what they really desire in life. 
But, there is so much going on here all the 
time, I accomplish nothing. I can give my- 
self more completely to work by going to the 
coimtry." 
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Mrs. Thorn only smiled responsively — 
and a little inscrutably. 

**And, do you know/' Ruth, with dark 
eyes sparkling, set forth again, **I am never 
going to marry. I want my life to myself. 
Marriage does not appeal to me. '' 

And her pretty lips were very firm at the 
conclusion. 

The older woman looked down, now, sweet 
gravity growing in the gray, clear-seeing 
eyes. 

**I do not want to dictate to you, of course. 
You must find your own path in life. Per- 
haps my eyes are getting dim, but the joint 
life and joint home for men and women 
through all the ages seems a beautiful thing 
to me now, as it did in my youth. It 
brings the most joy and the best develop- 
ment.'' 

Then, after a moment's pause, Mrs. Thorn 
added significantly, ** Doors to such homes 
have a way of closing forever, sometimes, 
when we turn from them." 

**0h, well, I know I shall never want to be 
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hurrying back at the beck and call of a hus- 
band ! ^ ' Ruth cried laughingly ; * * so you can 't 
frighten me 1'^ 

Then, seeing the loved face above her still 
grave, she said contritely, **I know that you 
feel I may be cheating myself out of the 
choicest things in life. And, of coiu-se, 
there must be gain and loss in everything. 
Unfortunately, all the good things are not 
wrapped up in any one career. I do admit 
that babies are the dearest things in the uni- 
verse," the dark eyes looked up with smiling 
frankness into the older ones, ^^and though I 
can have dozens of them in writing, book 
babies won't make up for the loss of real live 
ones with wiggly pink toes ! 

"But — oh,*' she rose to her feet with the 
joy of discovery, *4t just comes to me what 
I will do ! When I have made a success of 
writing I will adopt a baby! They don't 
need to be a bit of trouble — ^though, of course, 
I know mothers make a lot of trouble of 
them I But I can hire everything done for 
it, and then it will simply be mine to love, 
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and to develop me finally into the charming 
kind of woman you are !'' 

The older woman straightened a slender 
figure which almost matched the girPs own, 
and into her face, almost as youthful but for 
the fullness of life recorded there, came the 
relaxation of abandoned effort 

**Ruth, Ruth, you are beyond me!'* 

**I am your despair, I know,'' said the girl, 
dropping repentantly to Mrs. Thorn's feet 
again. * * But I can 't help being modern, can 
If I know you are wiser and better than I 
can ever hope to be, but I have to fit into the 
time of my placing by the forces that brought 
me into being — ^which, as you know was not 
a bit of my choosing ! " 

After a few moments of eloquent silence 
Mrs. Thorn said quietly, **My dear, it is all 
right for you to fit into your generation, and 
I do not deny that it is widely different from 
mine, but some day you may see with me that 
there are certain basic things which underlie 
human need through all the ages." 

**0h, of course, I suppose so," returned 
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the girl. Then, again lifting a laughing, 
frank face, she went on, **I suppose the 
world has got to be peopled — ^it would be too 
bad to have everybody die and no little 
children coming on to fill it up again — ^but I 
am going to leave that to other folks ! I am 
going to do something else ! ' ' 

And the older woman smiled a wholly in- 
scrutable smile in return, as she gave affec- 
tionate good-by to Ruth, who rose to go as 
she spoke. 

Looking after the girl as she walked with 
light step down the street to her own home 
again, Mrs. Thorn sighed, realizing there was 
no way after all of clearing the path of hap- 
piness for youth so that there could be no 
mistaking it by tender feet ; there must in- 
evitably be profitless excursions and some- 

* 

times stumbling and falling, bruises and bit- 
ter regrets while Love stood hopelessly by. 
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CHAPTER II 

DR. ROD, RUTH, AND THE VIEWPOINT 

A LITTLE later, dinner over, and it was 
evening. Ruth stood on the veranda again, 
while a striding step was heard along the 
pavement in front of the old-time house. 
Ruth knew well that step, and also knew full 
well that it would turn in at the front walk 
which stretched before her. She seated her- 
self and a moment later the quick strides 
had brought Rodney Creel up the steps. 

"Hello, Ladybird,'' he said softly, putting 
out his hand for hers as he passed around 
her chair to a place beside her. And she 
knew that his keen blue eyes had kindled as 
they always did when they looked into hers, 
for the tender warmth from which the kin- 
dling sprang was in every tone of the simple 
greeting. 

He sat down without saying anything, and 
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his tall figure slouched in the chair in a way 
which always told her he was very tired. 
But this time she ignored the message, and 
when he did not speak, began taking him to 
task. 

**Why weren^t you at the Wellmans' din- 
ner-dance last night?'' 

^* Couldn't go," was the brief reply. 

"Well, you missed something. It cer- 
tainly was the loveliest thing this old town 
has had in many a day. The house is very 
elegant, and everything was up-to-the- 
minute in decoration, and service and ap- 
pointment. The music was charming and 
the gowns of the girls — oh, you won't listen 
a second if I begin on that ! But, Rod, the 
Wellmans' nephew was there, just home 
from two years' travel abroad, and he cer- 
tainly is the most interesting person I have 
met in a long while. " 

This did not move the listener. She 
waited, and then she said, a bit indignantly, 
** Rodney Creel, are you going to sit there 
and go to sleep ? Who is it so sick now that 
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you forget there is any one else in the 
world?'' 

He laughed a little but said nothing. 

"Is it Lady Staunton of the Meadows,'' 
Ruth persisted, **who imagined her little 
finger much swollen, and needed you to 
watch it through the night? They say she 
thinks there is nobody can do anything but 
you since you handled her carbuncle so suc- 
cessfully, after every one else said she must 
die. Or is it that little city hospital thing — 
what do you call her — ^Weedie?" 

Rodney laughed again, and was ready to 
talk. "Poor little transplanted foreign 
weed she is, I suppose, for she has certainly 
proved herself so far hard to kill, — ^which is 
a chief characteristic of weeds, I believe. 
But if she is a weed, it is a flower-bearing one 
like those that sprinkle her beloved Swiss 
moimtains, for she is a perennial of sunshine 
and warmth, and if there is a blossom in 
sight she gets hold of it. ' ' 

"Yes, and adorns you with button-hole 
bouquets," Ruth supplied. 
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Rodney laughed once more. ** Yes, that's 
80 — her blossoms are always for others. 
She would give away her soul if it would 
help any one else. A veritable little prodi- 
gal she is, and I am afraid she has been too 
lavish with her vitality in her work for oth- 
ers,'' he ended sadly. 

**Has she had another relapse?'^ quickly 
inquired Euth. 

"Yes," responded Rodney briefly. 

**What a time you have had with her! 
This must make at least a dozen relapses she 
has had I" 

^* Well, it is the third, to be exact, and I am 
afraid she will never pull through this 
time." 

**Were you up with her last night?" 

**Yes," he returned briefly again. 

"I certainly do not see how you can afford 
to pour out your vitality so for every little 
waif that comes along. ' ' 

** Can't help it. Ladybird, I'm made that 
way. Besides, ^typho'd fever, ^ as Tweedie 
calls it, is a tough proposition, and when you 
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see a little mite like her wrestling with all the 
brave front of a David meeting a Goliath 
you can't stand by and fold your arms. If 
you knew folks, Ruth, — ^just plain, unvar- 
nished folks — ^weeds, if you like — ^in their 
simplicity and fine courage and dire need, 
you would do the same. But, you see, you 
just know ladies and gentlemen mainly, who 
do not so often stir up that sort of enthusi- 
asm," he ended in whimsical badinage. 

**I am perfectly satisfied with my ac- 
quaintances,'' she promptly countered, **and 
you may keep your weeds." 

After a little she added, ** Rodney Creel, 
you are simply quixotic 1" 

**Yes, mia'am, I don't doubt it," he re- 
turned wearily. 

Ruth said nothing more for a space, and in 
her heart respected him as a true physician 
who must give himself unreservedly to any 
case in his care ; nor was she without interest 
in this particular case of which she had 
heard before. 

The two sat there for a space, she rock- 
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ing softly, he crouched in the big arm chair 
resting. 

When she knew he had thoroughly re- 
laxed, and from a stir or two was ready for 
talk, she said, **Rod, we have decided at last 
to buy a place in the country/' 

"You havef he returned with quick in- 
terest 

"Yes, fully. Father is going to-morrow 
to see about it, and I have no doubt we can 
find a place, for real estate men will show 
us the whole earth when they hear we want 
to buy.'' 

"Well, perhaps it will be for the best — it 
may break the dinner-dance habit for you, ' ' 
he said, with a tender teasing little laugh, 
"but it is going to be mighty hard on me 1" 

"Rod Creel, you know I have no dinner- 
dance habit I I am going to get away from 
society, and you know it I As for you, it 
need not concern you in the least 1" 

"Now, now," lazily protested Rod, "it 
will simply mean for me more time wasted 
traveling some country road all hours of the 
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day and night, and money sunk in gasoline — 
the cost is going up every day, too — ^but such 
is life for me, the desirable things flit further 
and further out of reach — but it does not 
keep me from trying to win them, Ladybird, 
So, wherever you rest your flight, look out in 
the tree-top for mel'' And there was the 
unchangeable loyalty in his low, ringing 
voice against which she always found it hard 
to battle. 

Before she could say a word in reply, he 
added: **But I must be going now — it is 
time I took that temperature again/' 

^* Telephone me about the weed in the 
morning, won't you?'' she said with quick 
response to his anxiety. 

**Sure," he said, his hand closing warmly 
over hers a moment. Her ready sympathy 
in his work was the dearest thing in the 
world to him. 

The little weed was better next morning, 
and Ruth was really glad, though she had 
forgotten all about her until Rod called. 

A few days later as she discussed again 
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with Mrs. Thorn the all-absorbing topic of 
the move, stressing once more the time she 
Tvould have for literary work, her dark eyes 
suddenly sparkled while the demure lips re- 
marked: 

"And Rod will not be constantly there 
taking up a lot of time !'* 

"I was wondering about Rod,'' quietly re- 
turned the older woman. "Among all these 
momentous decisions, then, I suppose you 
have decided to dismiss Rod.'' 

"Exactly, mother-mine," Ruth returned 
with gay-spirited firmness. Then, after a 
moment, she added, "i admit I like him bet- 
ter than any one I know. But, Rod is boyish 
and crude — ^he hasn't the dignity I want in 
a man." 

"Can't you help him to find it?" returned 
Mrs. Thorn. 

"Oh, he would never have it. Rod isn't 
built that way," replied Ruth with final- 
ity. 

"I am not so sure of that," persisted the 
older woman again quietly. "I have seen 
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great transformations in both men and 
women tlirough marriage/' 

**Now, Mother Thorn, you are just ignor- 
ing plain facts — ^men and women of to-day 
must make themselves, there is no time to 
wait for other folks to have a chance to make 
them!'' 

^*I know it is a very rapid age," admitted 
Mrs. Thorn; ** nevertheless, we do help to 
make and mar each other all along the lines 
of contact, just as humanity has done 
through all the ages." 

**Well, I suppose that is so, but, as I have 
fully decided not to marry anybody, it 
doesn't make a bit of difference to me about 
these things." 

Several moments passed in sudden silence, 
then Mrs. Thorn said with seeming irrele- 
vance : 

**I do not want to strike minor notes in 
all this joyous planning, — ^but aren't you 
afraid you will have difl&culty keeping serv- 
ants out in the remote suburbs?" 

"Why, Mandy will go with us, of course," 
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returned Ruth, '*and father says he will uot 
need a man all the tinie ; he will take care of 
the furnace, himself, and do little things 
for the exercise/' 

Mrs. Thorn did not say anything, but she 
could not quite imagine the professor re- 
membering to care regularly for a furnace. 
**Have you spoken to Mandy?'' she asked 
finally. 

* * Why, no, I did not think it necessary. I 
thought of course she would go. ' ' 

"I would speak to her at once, if I were 
you, so that you may know just what to ex- 
pect Mandy belongs to the old times, it is 
true, but all of us are modified somewhat, 
you know, and darkeys are hard to move 
from the place to which they are accus- 
tomed. '* 

**But Mandy is perfectly devoted to us — 
why, she owns me, body and soul, she 
thinksl'' 

**That may be, but she is capable of sur- 
prising you, I am sure.'^ 

**Well, I really have no idea but that 
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Mandy will go with us wherever we go ; but, 
if she will not, I know I can manage things, '' 
Ruth returned with an easy confidence which 
Mrs. Thorn did not disturb, but at which she 
inwardly smiled. 

** Perhaps I will cook, myself, and then I 
will not even be disturbed with servants 
when I get really to writing I With no — or 
very few social affairs — few callers — except 
you, — you know I shall always want you, 
don't you?*' Ruth went on, reaching loving 
arms up for the waist of the older woman. 

**Yes, I shall know that,'' agreed the 
other, **but, child, you must remember that 
we have no motor, and that I am very much 
of a home body. " 

**But, oh, I am going to get near a car line 
just to make it easy for you, ' ' Ruth pleaded, 
dismay sounding a sudden note. 

But, walking down the street toward home 
again, a little later, she determinedly threw 
off all minor notes, with the firmness of 
youth. 




CHAPTLR III 

DROPPING THE OLD 

The next day as Mandy was energetically 
dusting the parlor, Ruth, with hat and para- 
sol, was passing out through the hall, and 
suddenly remembered Mrs. Thorn's sug- 
gested uncertainty about Mandy 's going 
with them to the country. She would settle 
that matter at once. 

** Mandy, '* Ruth began ingratiatingly, 
with one of her prettiest smiles reenforcing 
the soft, young voice, **I have some news for 
youl Something's going to happen here." 

**0h, go 'long. Miss Ruth, don't you s'pose 
I knows what Dr. Rod's been foolin' roun' 
here dese three, four years f er ? ' ' 

**My! But, Mandy, you're on the wrong 
path now! Dr. Rod has business enough 
looking after sick folks without undertaking 
to look after me permanently. ' ' 
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The old darkey, not old in years, but so 
thought of because she belonged to the old 
type of colored people, looked out the corner 
of her eye at the girl, but did not pause in 
her dusting. 

**It do take young folks a long time ter 
mek up der min's dese days,'* she muttered 
disgustedly at last 

Ruth did not try to catch the import of her 
muttered words, but went on with great en- 
thusiasm: **Why, Mandy, we are going to 
move to the country, — ^you and Father and 

The busy black hand halted instantly, and 
turning from the large easy chair which she 
had been polishing, the negress squared her 
broad shoulders and jerked back her hand- 
kerchiefed head : * * What dat you say. Miss 
Ruthr^ 

**Why, we are all going to the country to 
live, Mandy, '* omitting individual names 
this time under Mandy 's stem gaze. 
** Father is buying a place in the country, 
and we are going to move out this fall. ' ' 
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There was a long pause while Mandy's 
eyes fairly glared. At last she spoke: 
**Well, you mought be goin', an yer pa 
monght be goin', but Mandy's gwine ter stay 
right here 1'* 

* * But you can 't do that, Mandy. Father 'a 
going to sell the place, and there will be other 
people living here. ' ^ The girl winced as she 
put forth this phase of the matter, which 
heretofore had not presented itself to her in 
just this way. 

If Mandy 's eyes had glared before, they 
blazed now, and her speech came in red-hot 
torrent. 

** Didn't yer Ma tell me ter tek keer of dis 
place, almos' wid her las' breath? Yer 
think I gwine leave it? Ef yer pa an' you 
gwine 'sert it, I ain't 1 Whosomever takes 
it, takes me too!" 

**But, Mandy, I know Mother meant for 
you to take care of us, as well as the place ; 
and now, if we must go, I am sure she would 
rather you would choose us than the place to 
take care of," the girl argued winningly. 
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The blaze quickly died down with talk of 
Ruth's mother, for Mandy was tenderly de- 
voted to her memory; and, besides, Ruth's 
way of putting things was confusing. The 
woman turned back to her work, but there 
was no real turning from her first decision, 
then or later. **I knows what I promised, 
an' nobody can't tell me. Here I is, an' 
here I gwine to stay," was all she would ever 
say. 

Ruth, gazing at the flying black hand as it 
continued vigorously the work of polishing, 
waited a little ; but she knew from previous 
experience that when Mandy was stubborn 
there was no moving her, so she slowly 
walked off at last, deciding to trust to later 
persuasions, and went on out the front door 
for the errand on which she had started. 

The girl was a bit subdued from this en- 
counter, but not utterly cast down. Sup- 
pose Mandy really could not be persuaded to 
go with them (which she would not believe) , 
but, even so, there were plenty other cap- 
able colored women (she hardened her heart 
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to reflect), and they would be glad to go. 
Mandy had almost nothing to do, with just 
father and herself to work for I 

Plans for the great change went forward 
rapidly. Country places were plentiful, 
and real estate autos were willing, so Ruth 
and her father sped here and there about the 
rural environs, inspecting two-story cottages 
of medium size and small grounds, for they 
were wise enough not to wish much sur- 
rounding space to care for. 

"We will buy next to other people and 
look out on their well-kept places, instead of 
having so much to take care of ourselves, '' 
said Ruth, practically, and her father 
agreed. It was surprising how many things 
she did think of, and her confidence grew. 
It would never, in fact, have been possible to 
come to a decision at all if it had not been 
for her. The Professor, in truth, had more 
and more of a sinking at heart as he thought 
of making the change. Ruth had insisted 
that the books be packed as an early prelim- 
inary, and this had given the proposal to 
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move a tangibility that had proven most dis- 
concerting to the quiet scholar. Had he not 
seen that the girPs heart was still greatly set 
upon it, and had her wish not long been law 
to him, the matter would have ended with 
the first day's taking down of books from 
long accustomed places. But the girl made 
a frolic of it — thereby again silencing some 
tender minor notes in her own heart that 
were beginning to strike plaintively, and to 
which she did not propose to listen. 

So, with a determined, capable yoimg mod- 
em woman at the helm, the enterprise went 
successfully forward, till a modest house, 
two-story brick, with lower veranda across 
the front, and small grounds surroimding, 
was finally decided upon in Mockingbird 
Valley, and the purchase completed. Then 
Ruth proceeded to push the matter further 
by insisting that they move at once, and the 
loyal Professor voiced no objection. 

Mandy, having proved obdurate to 
further persuasion, did her duty along the 
new lines of necessity with unswerving rig- 
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idity. Sometimes she eased her mind by 
talking airily of her church, delicately re- 
vealing the fact that she was its chief comer 
stone. **She wan^t never gwine leave dat 
church fer nobody!'' The utmost conces- 
sion she would make to **dis here movin' 
business,'' was an agreement to go with the 
Professor and Miss Ruth to the new place 
and stay two weeks, helping to put things in 
order. 

Ruth intended, of course, as part of the 
great change, to tell Rodney Creel with abso- 
lute finality that she would not marry him. 
But moving is a very absorbing hand- and 
mind-filling event, she found to her dismay 
many times before it was completely accom- 
plished. 

** Whoever supposed we possessed so 
much?" asked the girl in amazement, as load 
after load was made up and whisked away in 
auto movers ; and then, what to do with their 
possessions when the smaller house was 
reached was a distracting, instantly reacting 
problem! Coming to the final attic loads, 
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in desperation she turned the trucks back to 
the city Salvation Army headquarters. 

The furniture of the high-ceilinged old 
house threatened sometimes to pierce the 
more modest height of the new house walls, 
and cornices had to come off and castors to 
be put aside, as they fitted things into new 
places. It was most distracting, and but for 
the Professor's quiet restraint of a lifetime, 
he might have torn his hair in the dismay 
that often clutched his heart, while it re- 
quired Ruth's every atom of twentieth-cen- 
tury poise to keep her head and manage 
things with any semblance of success. 
Mandy remained at the old house, and Ruth 
was thankful for that, even though it was 
accomplished with set jaws. It was enough 
to have her come out later and inquire indig- 
nantly: **Whar de top ter dat side-boa 'd?'' 
and Ruth be obliged to answer that it was 
put away for the present. 

Then Mandy would sniff and mutter un- 
der her breath: **Dis place looks lak po' 
white folks ter me!'' 
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In the midst of all this perturbation it 
was not strange that Ruth did not find time 
to perform more delicate operations, such as 
the severing of heart ties which had bound, 
with varying shades and degrees of associa- 
tion, Rodney Creel and herself for many 
years. 

Rodney had been early orphaned, his 
father and mother were old friends of the 
Carltons, and though he had been away at 
school a great deal, the Carlton home con- 
tinued all through the years the place to 
which he of tenest made his way when in the 
city. Since his graduation and location 
there for practice, his attentions to Ruth had 
become quite a matter of course to every- 
body. Therefore, as Ruth would have put 
it, he took too much for granted and refused 
always to believe her in earnest when she 
had told him she did not expect to marry him 
some day. 

So she intended to make the matter 
perfectly understood before going to the 
coimtry — ^but that move had presented too 
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many unexpected phases, and was by far too 
absorbing. 

At last she stood alone in the big, empty 
house. The final load had gone, her father 
and Mandy with it, for it bore the kitchen 
range, which Mandy alone could give direc- 
tions about, and the boxes of books from the 
library from which her father could not be 
long parted, and meant to see were unpacked 
that very night and put upon the bookcase 
shelves of the country house library. 

For some moments the girl stood quietly 
looking about the depleted house; then 
walked soberly from room to room with a 
tenseness growing every instant in the fair 
young face. Oh, the emptiness, the rever- 
beration of her soft footfall on the bare, bare 
floors ! Oh, the silence of the walls that had 
always spoken of comfort and love, and of 
voices long ago still ! Oh, strange paradox I 
Walls that echoed mockingly the music of 
her own merry foot-steps and childish laugh- 
ter! 

She could not bear it I Her breast heaved, 
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the tears rained — and panic-stricken she ran 
to the front door — and into Rodney CreePs 
open arms, as he turned the knob and 
stepped in. 

He folded her to him before she could 
think or protest^ ai^ ^hispered caressingly 
in her ear, ** Ladybird, Ladybird, it is hard, 
isn't it? And you didn't once dream it 
would be so, did you ? I know, ' ' he went on, 
after he had silently soothed her and the sobs 
had quieted a bit; **I remember when I was 
a little chap — and my father and mother 
were gone — '' with a little break in his voice 
— ^?Hhough I was too young to know what 
that meant, I felt the heartbreak of the 
empty house, when everjrthing was moved 
out of our home, and I simply cried and 
screamed and kicked, which was my way of 
rebelling against Fate/' This brought her 
back with a rush to the normal. 

"I am thoroughly ashamed of myself, 
Rodney," she exclaimed, for it was tlie first 
time he had ever taken her in his arms, and 
she stepped away from him determinedly. 
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**I do not know what possessed me to go to 
pieces like that,'' and she dabbed at the tears 
with protesting vigor. ^*0h, here comes 
Mother Thorn/' she added with quick relief, 
as that dear lady came cheerfully up the 
steps, knowing well what this moment might 
mean to Ruth and hurrying to the empty 
house the moment she had seen the last load 
pass. 

This put an end to embarrassing complica- 
tions with Rod, and he locked up. the empty 
house while they stood on the veranda, Ruth 
not trusting herself to go in again, and, when 
the last bolt was turned, the three walked 
down the street together to Mrs. Thorn's, 
where Rodney left them, and Ruth and her 
father were to spend the night. 

Young friends made the evening gay until 
quite late when the Professor came wearily 
in, and Mrs. Thorn drove the merrymakers 
off to give her guests an opportunity to rest. 




CHAPTER IV 

TAKING ON THE NEW 

The task of putting the new house in or- 
der went briskly forward, for Ruth was de- 
veloping executive ability and had good help 
besides Mandy, who confined herself in gen- 
eral grimly to the affairs of the kitchen, wdth 
only occasional sniffs to show her disap- 
proval of the new quarters. When all was 
in place, pictures and draperies hung, it 
really presented a very tasteful and pleasing 
whole. Ruth, who had planned and worked 
with some of Mandy 's grimness of heart, 
though she did not show it outwardly, felt 
her spirits rise as she looked about at last, 
and exclaimed gleefully: 

** Father, dear, this is going to be so cozy, 
isn't itr' 

And the father, relieved that order had 
finally come out of chaos, agreed heartily. 
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Even the lines in Mandy 's face relaxed some- 
what as she looked upon it, and she swept 
and dusted and polished till, at the end of 
her allotted two weeks, everything glistened 
and glittered. Then she left. 

Ruth had a sinking of heart once more as 
she watched the grim figure walk away to 
the station on a gloomy autmnn afternoon. 
She had hoped against hope that Mandy 
would relent and stay with them, but the old 
darkey was immovable. She promised to 
send somebody in her stead, however, early 
the following morning, and the girl had to 
content herself with this, knowing that what 
Mandy promised she would surely do. This 
confidence was not misplaced, as the morrow 
proved, for MiUy, a very sprightly young 
yellow woman, appeared early the next day, 
and took hold of the work very capably. 

The new maid at once displayed a defer- 
ence to Ruth's opinion in household matters 
that had been entirely missing in Mandy, 
and Mistress Ruth's spirits rose high under 
the influence of new conditions — such being 
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the way of youth. She found, among other 
pleasant things, that the new maid was in the 
habit of wearing a black uniform, since the 
dresses, aprons and caps were early inquired 
for. 

"Why, Mandy never would wear them,'' 
Ruth quickly explained, "but I will go down 
this afternoon and get them for you/' 

Then, in her joy at thio long-desired ac- 
complishment, she laughed to herself at the 
recollection of Mandy 's vigorous protest 
when urged to wear the regulation black 
dress : * * She wa 'n 't goin ' to w 'ar no mourn- 
in' lessen some er her folks died," and there 
was an end of it. 

The dresses, white aprons and caps were 
duly purchased, and the trim new maid 
donned them each afternoon ready to go to 
the door when the bell rang, but it did not 
seem to have the ringing habit that the old 
bell had always displayed. The afternoons 
were spent mostly in lonely waiting by the 
new maid, Mandy having left everything in 
such perfect order, and, with no city soot 
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and dust to coat things over, there was really 
very little for her to do. 

Ruth was entirely satisfied, however, with 
the maid securely in the kitchen, and de- 
lighted that little interruption gave her time 
to fit up her cozy study on the second floor 
just to her liking. There was her desk with 
waiting pigeon-holes for future manuscripts, 
and her typewriter, with its table, all ready 
for serious business — a brand new one that 
had come as her last birthday present from 
her father — a couch and desk chair, an easy 
rocker or two, dainty curtains at the win- 
dows, and even the illustrations from her 
stories which had already appeared, framed 
and himg upon the walls. It was not, there- 
fore, a study waiting for future success to 
descend upon it, but already flaunting the 
record of achievement I No wonder she was 
happy and confident! The study opened 
into her bedroom, which was equally dainty 
and cozy, an altogether charming little suite 
of rooms. 

Under the influence of all this, with every- 
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thing ninning smoothly, Ruth decided that 
now was the time to have a distinct imder- 
standing with Rodney Creel, which would 
impress him with its finality. So, when he 
telephoned, on a beautiful October evening : 
"Ladybird, want to see me this evening out 
in your tree-top T' she answered, if a little 
guiltily, yet with firmness, "Surely." 

"All right, about eight-fifteen then,'' he 
returned in his brief, direct way. 

Ah, that moment in which he had held her 
in his arms, and quieted her sobs! It had 
ended all possible further suspense for him. 
He was coming to know his fate — she did not 
dream it, but he was ready to meet her de- 
cision — he must know without further dally- 
ing. He had looked in upon her once or 
twice since the move, but he had been busy, 
and knew that she was, too, so had not been 
out to spend an evening until now. 

She met him at the door, very pretty in a 
soft white gown with filmy waist and sleeves, 
fitting perfectly with the fresh, entirely mod- 
em air of « the new home. He looked into 
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her eyes with the old kindling, and gave the 
pressure to her hand that was his way of 
saying much to her, while she was glad to see 
him, and her eyes and hand responded in- 
voluntarily. 

** Isn't the house pretty T' she asked eag- 
erly. 

**Some house," he returned, and lifted his 
eyes to the ceiling. She knew he was meas- 
uring its height, for he had always loved the 
tall up-reaching of the old ceilings. 

**Now, they are just as high as they ought 
tobe — it was perfectly nonsensical to make 
such ceilings as they used to in the old 
times," she protested. 

**I guess so," he returned, folding his arms 
and looking about, **but the old ones let in 
a lot of air." 

** Well, in the country the air is very much 
better than in the city and we do not need 
so much of it," she retorted. **Come, see 
how cozy father is." And she led the way 
back to her father, where he sat in a cramped 
comer, — so it seemed to Rodney, comparing 
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the place to the old library in his recollec- 
tion. 

But the Professor was courtly and cordial 
as he always was, and they stayed to chat 
with him a bit before Ruth led the way into 
the smart dining-room with its up-to-date 
woodland paper, then up stairs to see the 
convincing little study — ^where Rodney's lips 
took on a decidedly firm line, and from there 
back to the drawing-room in front. Here 
was a blazing fire on the hearth, which 
played with pleasant light over their faces 
as they sat down in two comfortable chairs. 
The Professor was in the room beyond, but 
they knew he was deep in the book he was 
reading, while they were out of his range of 
vision, which suited both in view of the lurk- 
ing purpose in each heart. But the Profes- 
sor soon left them entirely free by going to 
his room above. 

They talked about common things a bit; 
Ruth told how famously she was coming on 
with the new maid ; of the market facilities, 
etc., but Rod did not prove a very satisfac- 
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tory listener. In fact, he simply fixed his 
eyes upon her and let them kindle most dis- 
concertingly. So conversation lagged some- 
what, and then Rodney squared his chair be- 
fore her, bending down till his hand could 
easily touch hers, though he held it in check. 

When she had borne his gaze tiU she 
flushed most annoyingly, she exclaimed : 

** Rodney Creel, you are positively impo- 
Htel'' 

**I know it, Ruth,*' he said, suspicious 
moisture coming to his eyes, **but I love you 
so. Ladybird,'' he whispered, reaching out 
for her hand. 

**But oh. Rod, you must not!" she ex- 
claimed, drawing her hand decidedly away. 
**That is one reason I let you come to-night 
— to tell you just how I feel!'* 

He sat erect, the spell broken which had 
held him captive. 

* * All right, ' ' he said. There was no weak- 
ness in Rodney's determination to know his 
fate on this certain October night. 

Then it was hard for her to talk! She 
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struggled a minute, but he did not help her 
in the least, till finally her growing inde- 
pendent spirit came to the rescue. 

**To tell the truth. Rod, marriage does not 
appeal to me!'' 

She was so winning a personality to him, 
so dear in her little frank ways, so lovely in 
every line of her fair face and supple figure, 
so altogether the embodiment of what any 
man might want in his wife, so evidently just 
made to love and to hold in the sweet bond 
of marriage, that his eyes kindled again, but 
with a tinge of affectionate amusement. 

** Please tell me why, Ladybird?*' he said 
simply. 

**0h, there are too many reasons to tell 
you all of them, but I have thought it all out 
— and I do not want to go into bondage. I 
want to live my individual life. I have come 
out here, as I told you I was going to do, 
that I may have iminterrupted opportimity 
to write. I really feel that I can accomplish 
something in writing, and, you know, I could 
do nothing at that should I marry.'' 
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**I am not so sure as to that,'' returned 
Rod, slowly, for he had not included the 
writing in his thinking of their life together 
— ^but it might be managed, he supposed, if 
she was really set upon it. 

**Well, I am sure,'' she declared unequi- 
vocally, **and I have made my choice be- 
tween the two. ' ' 

There was something very determined in 
the yoimg face as he gazed searchingly into 
it. 

**So, you have fully made up your mind as 
to my suit ? " he asked firmly at last. * * You 
mean to tell me once for all that you will 
never marry me?" 

**Yes," she replied, though she winced a 
bit at the finality of his form of statement. 
They sat silent a moment, and then to break 
the something, she could not tell what, which 
was settling down upon them dreadfully, 
she roused herself and took on a gay co- 
quetry which hitherto had always met and 
conquered Rodney's too serious moods. 
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She wanted to have him for friend and 
comrade just as of old. 

"Now, you need not imagine that I am an 
immature child — I really suppose that is 
what I have always seemed to you, — I am 
not, I am truly a woman if I am not six feet 
tall, and I have gone over in my thinking 
the whole ground covering the momentous 
question of *to marry or not to marry/ I 
am sure you would not want me to put the 
entire case to you,*' her tone growing lighter 
and lighter, **but I do assure you that I am 
familiar with all the various phases of the 
matter. I know all the arguments against 
ambitious young womanhood : fame unsatis- 
fying; old age lonely; no close family ties, 
and all that." A pause. **I won't enum- 
erate on the matron's side, but there is a for- 
midable list, including anything one might 
name from unsatisfactory house-maids to 
whooping cough,'' and she gave her old 
friend and comrade a daring glance beneath 
drooping lids, which hid from him the play- 
ing sparkles. 
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** All right,*' said Rodney, suddenly lifting 
his long length from the big arm chair. And 
as he squared his broad shoulders, her droop- 
ing lids cut off the vision of firm-set lips and 
steady, purpose-pledging blue eyes that 
brought sudden new strength into the round, 
somewhat boyish face with its sunny crown 
of light, curling hair. 

The snapping of his watch the next in- 
stant brought up those drooping lids with 
quickly echoing vigor, while a strong, un- 
wavering masculine hand extended put an 
equally vigorous end to the interview. 

Ruth rose involuntarily and her eyes, 
quite unhampered now in their wide, aston- 
ished gaze, searched his in startled inquiry. 
But there was no quick reading of his heart, 
— ^her privilege and unappreciated pleasure 
from a child. Bewildered, she put out her 
hand automatically in response to his ex- 
tended palm, and then the old commonplace, 
**Good-by,'' exchanged was all, as he turned 
quickly, strode to the hall, took his hat and 
was gone. 
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Blank dismay held the girl a full moment 
thereafter, and then her face relaxed slowly, 
making way for a petulant smile. 

**I never knew Rod to be cross before! 
But I don^t care — it is just as well — I am not 
going to marry him — or any one — and it is 
time he realized it," was her inward reflec- 
tion. 

With this episode it happened that the 
sparkles of coquetry which had long played 
bewilderingly upon occasion over that pair 
of soft, girlish dark eyes, vanished into an 
irrevocable past without a hint that their 
going was final, and the girl had yet to learn 
that the gleams of youth, like those of the 
dew-drop, do not vanish with a flare of tnma- 
pets. 

She sat down a moment in the chair she 
had left to think things out. What did 
Rodney mean ? He had never left her with 
such a look on his face before — in fact she 
had never seen such an inscrutable sternness 
in his face in all her life. She didn't know 
it was possible for him to look so. But, 
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pshaw! Had not Rodney Creel paid her 
constant court since she was a child, really, 
though of course neither of them recognized 
it as that in the early days. Had he not 
come to her with all his life plans ? Was it 
not she to whom he brought his joy over a 
victory won, his absorption over obscure 
cases which baffled medical skill, or his tra- 
vail when a life hung in the balance, and he 
wanted to sit silently near her — ^why she 
could never quite fathom. Of course Rod 
could not do without her, and she wanted al- 
ways to be his friend — but — she was not go- 
ing to marry him — or any one else, and there 
was the end of that I 

She regained her equilibrium with this 
conclusion of her soliloquy; and, rising, 
lifted her pretty, round arms with a relaxing 
gesture, turned into the hall and bolted the 
front door, slowly mounted the stairs, 
switched off the hall lights from above, and 
turned on her bedroom burners with quite 
her usual self -absorption. 

The girl at twenty-three had, as yet, no 
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knowledge of life's perspectives ; she had not 
even perceived there was such a thing as be- 
ing self-centered. Attractive and winning 
in her personality, the world had been beau- 
tiful and happy for her; she loved her 
friends and they loved her in the care-free 
way of youth, but the heights and depths of 
human touch and obligation had not yet been 
glimpsed. She knew intuitively that they 
were there, but she was minded to pur- 
sue these imfoldings of her consciousness 
through writing rather than living. Hith- 
erto, during the long companionship of mu- 
tual attraction between Rodney Creel and 
herself, she had met his out-reaching for her 
womanly sjnnpathy with a something sweet 
but indefinable. Recognizing vaguely, at 
last, that full response meant self -surrender, 
she had determined to ignore his need for her 
woman's heritage with its meed of help- 
fulness and life-enrichment in comple- 
ment to his; she had silenced the call of 
her own being for love's portion and 
turned lightly away from his moment of 
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supreme urgency to pursue her own pleas- 
ant paths. 

As for Rodney, his twenty-seven years 
found him high-swung between idealism and 
bojdsh impulse. It was suflBcient for him 
that the something Ruth held for him was 
sweet ; he knew he wanted it always, and was 
wiUing to wait for its fuU blossoming. 
When the issue came for him at last in this 
sudden sharp demand for definite possession 
after years of dallying, only to be met by 
her light rebuff, he had turned from her with 
unexpected, man-like finality. 

So, it came about for these two, that, while 
he went back to town with those firm-set lips 
and purpose-pledging eyes, she, in the dainty 
precincts of her own belongings, leisurely 
unbound soft, dark braids which just 
matched her unsuspecting eyes, and went to 
bed — as totally unconscious of a crisis in her 
life as a laughing babe who plays with flame. 




CHAPTER V 

A STRANDED HOUSEHOLD 

Next morning Rodney's strange leave- 
taking came to Ruth upon waking in sud- 
den startled consciousness rather than with 
definite thinking; but the mind took imme- 
diate control, and she laughed a moment over 
his * ^ crossness/ ' Then, making her toilet 
with skillful care, she walked with her usual 
leisurely, graceful step down the stairs, her 
thoughts on the plot of no less a thing than a 
possible forthcoming book ! On to the din- 
ing-room she dreamily went — ^but there her 
thought was brought quickly back to reality 
as she looked up to see her father sitting, as 
usual, by the sunny window with his morn- 
ing paper. 

She did not have to lift up his head, how- 
ever, with a kiss, as she usually did, for his 
gaze was ready to meet her, the paper im- 
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opened, and a troubled look on his face which 
sent her quick glance to ^.he table — where 
nothing was in readiness or in course of 
preparation. 

**Why, where is Milly, father?'* came the 
quick question. 

**I don't know, daughter, she seems not to 
have come, ' ' was the troubled reply. 

**And there is no breakfast?" this time in 
consternation. 

**No — but perhaps we can do without to 
advantage ; that is the new hygienic theory, 
I think,'' he said with a playful attempt to 
make things right for this young treasure of 
his heart, who, hitherto, had been sheltered 
from every responsibility. 

There had never been any one to be re- 
sponsible for, so life had seemed to say to 
her; she could move in her pleasant orbit 
just where desire led her. Mother had made 
the way easy during all the early years ; then, 
of course. Father, who might possibly be 
supposed to need some looking after by his 
daughter in the immeasurable vacancy left 
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by Mother, had always looked after her ! As 
for the housekeeping, ostensibly in her 
young hands at fifteen, Mandy had hitherto 
taken full charge. 

Such a situation as a servant missing in 
the morning without a satisfactory substi- 
tute had never come into Ruth's knowledge 
of home-life; and such a thing as getting 
breakfast with her own hands, while of no 
moment in the airy future of possibiUty, was 
a very startling proposition when close at 
hand. 

What right had life to be doing such unex- 
pected things to her ? 

**I will get the breakfast,'' Ruth said 
slowly at last, and walked toward the 
kitchen like one in a dream — though with no 
literary flavor this time. 

Her father followed anxiously, and they 
hunted together for utensils and groceries, 
and poked alternately at a smoking fire till 
finally Ruth looked up at him, laughing un- 
certainly, and exclaimed: ** Let's go down 
town and get our breakfast at the Vienna — 
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then we will go to Milly 's and find out what's 
the matter!'' 

^^All right)" agreed the father, laughing 
back at her, to do what she wanted him to 
having become so fixed a habit. 

She had on her street dress, hat and wrap 
very promptly, and the two set off together 
in the crisp, late October morning air, she 
tugging at his arm and looking up at him in 
their usual good comradeship. 

This comradeship was daily growing 
closer, since friends who had threatened her 
with : ^^ Well, if you want to get away from 
us to spend all your time in stupid writing, 
we will just let you alone, that is all, ' ' seemed 
to be carrying it out. This was not alto- 
gether from carrying out of the threat, how- 
ever, but because of modem society's swift 
running, one function following fast upon 
another, and leaving little time for old-fash- 
ioned calling or friendly visiting. 

Life for Ruth was surely in process of 
change from every point of view. Her old 
debonnair manner was already a little 
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shaken, if truth be told, and grew more so 
on this morning with a latent consciousness 
of Rod's unusual manner, and the decided 
sense of gone-ness within as she started out 
upon no breakfast for the first time in her 
well-cared-for life. But she summoned all 
the old jauntiness which she could muster as 
they made their way down to the interurban 
line, several blocks away, took the car to 
towTi, had their breakfast and then went in 
search of Milly. The visit to that damsel's 
home revealed the fact that she was adverse 
to remaining so far away from friends, and 
compelling city attractions such as *^ movies'' 
and dancing parties. One week had proved 
to her that she could not survive the situa- 
tion permanently. Asked why she had not 
frankly said so, brought back the usual re- 
sponse of color under such circumstances, 
**She didn't know!" 

The indignant pair, father and daughter, 
started out then on a domestic search which 
progressed with gradually decreasing cour- 
age till they were at last forced to see that no 
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colored woman would go so far out in the 
country I Milly 's experience, in well-embel- 
lished story, had gone far and wide, and no- 
body was willing to subject herself to such 
loneliness and isolation. They called hope- 
fully on Mandy, comfortably keeping guard 
over the old place in the pleasant servant 
quarters. But she was very emphatic, — 
* * she knew nobody 'd go to de woods ter live ' ' ; 
and, **no ma'am, she wan' gwine no mo' her- 
se'f!" 

Ruth, as they left, turned to her father 
with the childish complaint, "Mandy is a 
mean, heartless old thing!" which showed 
the extremity to which her high spirit had 
been driven. 

**What in the world will we do?" was the 
question which each asked silently. 

There was good, hitherto unused material 
in Ruth's make-up. She said at last with a 
new firmness, *^I know I can cook!" 

They took their dinner in town; aside 
from this diversion, they had spent the entire 
day maid-hunting, and then at its close they 
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bought bread and cake, sufficient to last a 
day or two, boiled ham, baked beef and a 
cook book ! 

The experiences of Buth during the suc- 
ceeding three months need not be recorded ; 
that there were burned fingers, tired limbs, 
distracted brains, — ^a pair of them, for 
the father insisted upon * ^helping'' — and 
bruised feelings in plenty may be easily im- 
agined. But with it all there were victories, 
and Buth acquired a new sense of domestic 
initiation that was a valuable future asset. 
She did not like the work, though, not in the 
least — she hated it, and each day the prob- 
lem of their country life, which in the plan- 
ning had seemed so rosy, so secluded, so 
ideal for that book, became more and more 
serious. 

Besides, there had been no Bodney to tell 
things to, and laugh over them with; and 
in the second week of her culinary strug- 
gles there had been a brief notice in their 
daily paper to the effect that Dr. Bodney 
Creel had left for a six months' stay abroad. 
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to take up some special studies, with a possi- 
bility of locating elsewhere, though the hope 
was added that he would return at the end 
of his course of study, as the city could ill 
afford to lose so able a young man from its 
medical ranks. 

How much Rod had talked to her of that 
trip, always planning in his thought, she 
knew, to take her with him I 

What could it mean? Was it possible 
that he could have gone completely out of her 
life without one word ? He simply could not 
do it ! And yet there was panic in her heart 
as the conviction settled upon her that this 
was exactly what he had done. He was 
without near relatives in the city, and there 
was no one of whom she would ever make an 
inquiry, and how was she ever to know? 
Oh, he would write in time, there would be 
no trouble after all! Yes, he couldn't keep 
from writing, she knew — and yet her heart 
told her that he would not write. 

What was life doing to her anyway? 

She was, oh, so tired many days with the 
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unaccustomed work, and yet going on with 
unyielding determination that was fast de- 
veloping a certain hardness of spirit. Her 
father, always keen-eyed where she was con- 
cerned, felt the subtle inroads of this alien 
strain with quick anxiety. He had not 
failed also to note the item telling of Rodney 
Creel's departure, and to couple with it the 
fact that he went without a word of good-by 
to Ruth or himself — the closest friends the 
boy had ever had. One searching look there- 
after into his daughter 's face, when she was 
off guard, had told the full story of aliena- 
tion between the two ; and the fact that noth- 
ing had been said to him gave further revela- 
tion of the state of that daughter's heart. 
Did she realize whence came that subtle, 
transforming strain of hardness ? He could 
not tell, but instead of turning to his books 
with the happy freedom from care which he 
had dreamed of as a part of the joy to be 
gleaned in the new country home, he watched 
the idol of his heart with a new solicitude and 
foUowed her about, insisting on *^ helping,'' 
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until she frequently drove him away with a 
touch of that hardness which left both 
wounded and distraught 
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CHAPTER VI 

TWEEDIE APPEABS 

At the end of the third month of travail, 
in answer to their continuous advertisement 
for a maid (imheard of in all Ruth's knowl- 
edge of Southern housekeeping) , there came 
to the door of the cozy country house a little, 
bent figure with a bright but pathetically 
thin and white face. Professor Carlton was 
alone when she appeared, and finding after 
a brief interview, that she felt herself every 
whit equal to running the entire domestic 
machinery in spite of her diminutive size, 
he promptly engaged her; and, in the late 
afternoon, the little figure with its pathetic 
but bright face was at the door opening it to 
greet Ruth when she came in from a day's 
trip to town. 

Ruth looked in amazement at the child, as 
she thought her to be at first, then turned to 
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her father, who was near at hand, for ex- 
planation. 

^^This is Miss Throcklemeyer, daughter, *' 
he said in his most courtly manner. ^ * She is 
— er — from Switzerland, and she is — er — go- 
ing — that is, she proposes to help us in our 
culinary matters. ' ' 

Ruth looked helplessly from one to the 
other for a moment; then, with automatic 
hospitality, which at the moment took no 
account of social gradations, she acknowl- 
edged the introduction and asked the girl 
to be seated, whereupon Miss Thocklemeyer 
promptly began a conversation. 

*' You have such a dandy place out here,*' 
she said, smiling like a happy child, and with 
a bit of foreign accent; '4t is just the place 
for flowers. Do you love flowers ?*' And 
before they could answer — ^^I do, they just 
make a place look like God was smiling on 
it all the time ; and where there are flowers 
the birds love to come, and you get His mu- 
sic, too. A row of purple flags at the back 
side of the flower beds will be so rich and 
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grand ! There must be some vines along the 
front porch, too. ' ' 

So she went on, till Ruth, finally seizing 
the girl's slight pause for breath, disap- 
peared to the far end of the library while her 
father followed guiltily. 

^*Why, father, what did you mean — ^tak- 
ing that white child to work for us ? I can 't 
bear to think of white people as servants 1'* 

*^Well, daughter, in the first place, she is 
thirty years old; and she said she could do 
anything about the house, and I feel that you 
cannot keep on longer with domestic work — 
it will distract me if it does not you — ^though 
I admit that you have been a marvel to me in 
all you have done during these three months 
past. But it cannot go on — we can get no 
colored help — and I thought you could try 
this — er — specimen. ' ' 

Ruth's laugh came at this. ^* Specimen 
is the correct word, certainly! I never 
heard of anything so preposterous in all my 
life! You engaged her for a week, I sup- 
pose, and we will have to keep her that long. ' ' 
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Yes/' he returned promptly; then, hesi- 
tatingly, **and she went back into town and 
had her trunk brought out, — er — ^it is up- 
stairs in the spare room now/' 

*'0h, father 1'* Ruth cried, and burying 
her face against his breast she laughed al- 
most hysterically, while he joined with her. 
When they had subsided a little, he said 
again apologetically : 

*^That was before I knew of — er — ^her con- 
versational powers, daughter,'' and again 
the two went off into uncontrolled laughter. 

Buth straightened up, at last, and said 
seriously, *^I don't know how to treat white 
servants, father — and you don't either! I 
have the feeling that we won't be able to call 
our souls our own at the end of a week I 
Why, she has taken full charge of the place 
already, and it only remains for us to capitu- 
late. But I'll do the best I can," she added, 
seeing his troubled face and stooping to kiss 
him on the forehead. 

She returned to the reception hall where 
Miss Throcklemeyer still sat, smiling ingra- 
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tiatingly up at her the moment Ruth ap- 
peared. 

"Will you come to the kitchen with me to 
see about our supper ?'' Ruth inquired, not 
giving the girl chance to speak first. 

* * Oh, yes, but that 's all right. I have some 
croquettes all ready fixed to fry, made from 
the cold chicken I f oirnd in the ice box, some 
rice is on cooking, and I'll make hot biscuits 
in a jiffy.'' 

"Oh," returned Ruth lamely, "father 
told you what to get, I suppose." 

"Oh, no, I wouldn't bother the Professor 
about anything like that — ^I just hunted 
things up." 

And, looking around, Ruth saw that a cap- 
able hand had been at work there, while a 
feeling of relief came over her like a blessed 
benediction. She smiled and said, "Well, 
I won't interfere with your plans," then 
turned and hurried out, with an instinctive 
certainty that the supply of conversation 
had not been exhausted in the front hall. 

When they were calHeH^^ jj^ppjjTrr^e^ 
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short time later, the table had been arranged 
with attractive orderliness, while some 
sprigs of grass and a few full-leafed sprays 
of honeysuckle, overhanging their fence 
from a neighbor's yard; adorned its center 
in a sparkling glass vase, which the *^ speci- 
men'' had discovered in the pantry, and a 
delightful supper was daintily served. 

As the two seated themselves, Miss Throc- 
klemeyer stood expectantly by, her bright 
eyes watching for a gleam of appreciation. 
The gleam came — a pair of them, in fact — 
one from the Professor as he exclaimed, 
**This is finel" and a more restrained one 
from Ruth, who remarked merely that every- 
thing was very nice. But the thin little face 
grew to a full moon, and the nimble tongue 
was loosened again. 

"Mis' Ryan she was always very particu- 
lar about the table, and we always had it 
looking nice, and Mis' Ryan always said she 
knew that helped Madeline to get her hus- 
band. Girls oughter have husbands, it's 
natural for 'em to want 'em, they need 'em," 
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— ^this a bit wistfully, **and it's right to catch 
them if you can, Mis' Ryan always said. 
Madeline did have a swell wedding dinner 
at the hotel afterward, and the wedding cake 
was 'most as tall as I am, they aU said, and 
I was there for them to see. They were al- 
ways so good to me. And everything was in 
style, for Mr. Damon he would have things 
that way, and he paid for that dinner. Mis' 
Ryan told me so. Madeline certainly did 
get a good husband, if she did have to wait 
till she was forty before she found him, and 
she tried so hard all that time, too. Every- 
thing comes all right though, bim'by," and 
the smile was a dancing thing on the round 
little face. 

** Bim'by" was Miss Throcklemeyer's key- 
note, as her new friends were soon to find. 
The past had not been all that it might have 
been, by any means. A child of six, she had 
come across the big water with her widowed 
mother from the sunny chestnut-studded 
slopes of the Alpine valleys ; and on the way 
to more bread and meat instead of nuts, as 
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they thought, the weary mother had shame- 
lessly slipped away to the Great Beyond, 
leaving her little one to the uncertain care 
of the Swiss colony with which she was mi- 
grating. This care was as kindly as it well 
could be considering the struggles which 
awaited the imtrained band in a new coun- 
try. Bat it necessarily meant that the child 
was bandied about from hearth to hearth, 
wherever there was room, and she lugged 
water up the steep slopes to little farmhouses 
till all her strength and development were in 
the sturdy feet and legs, — except that of a 
clear, mountain-bred brain. Every wayside 
flower and flitting bird taught her joy and 
beauty, while each day at its sunset was as 
securely put away for her as for them, leav- 
ing her as completely oblivious of any hard 
past as bird or flower. It was the future 
that always beckoned her on, the ^^bim'by'' 
— ^not bimeby. She used good English, con- 
sidering her opportimities ; for she had 
grown up with the Ryan children, and, while 
they were studying their lessons at home, her 
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alert mind had caught and appropriated 
much for itself. But the little foreign ac- 
cent touched it all, and odd shifting of ac- 
cepted emphasis of syllables, with variations 
of sound value, lent a quaintness to her 
speech impossible of reproduction in print. 
In the **bim'by," she elided the **e,'* some- 
what because her tripping tongue naturally 
tumbled gayly over all the letters that it 
could, yet more because bim'by, with the 
long *4'' and **e'' disposed of, was a blither 
word. When she went, a little thing, to 
the city to fend for herself entirely, and 
before she found the Ryans, the way was 
often hard and toilsome as the steep country 
hills under the burden of heavy pails of 
water, but it was always the **bimTby ** which 
lured her gayly on. 

And do not weddings open a vista of en- 
trancing possibilities? It was a favorite 
topic with her — ^perhaps the more so be- 
cause an unexplored one I At any rate, dur- 
ing the first meal Madeline Ryan's wedding 
was put before her hearers in brilliant pane- 
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rama till Ruth in desperation asked for 
more biscuits and Miss Throcklemeyer flew 
to the kitchen for them. 

The two, left alone, looked at each other 
in consternation, but the Professor recov- 
ered sufficiently to say, "My dear, she is a 
conversational geyser," before the quick 
return, which found them convulsed with 
laughter; and the specimen, or the geyser, 
beamed all the more while her tongue ran 
freely on under such encouragement. 

At last, with Miss Throcklemeyer clearing 
the table and washing the dishes, there was a 
respite ; and the two, going to their refuge, 
the library, seized it for family council. 

**This promises to be very exciting," said 
the Professor. **Who do you suppose this 
Mrs. Ryan, who seems to permeate the at- 
mosphere in shadowy presence, can be?" 

"I don't know," returned Ruth in limp 
despair. **I suppose she must be my prede- 
cessor. Oh, I shall hate her very name if 
this thing goes on for a week I If only Miss 
— ^Miss — " 
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**Throcklemeyer,'' supplied the Professor. 

"What do you imagine her first name can 
be ? I am afraid to ask. I shall try to get 
on without calling her anything. But, oh, 
if she only wasn't so good a cook — and shell 
hold out as she has begun, — I am sure of 
that, her hands are like her tongue, unfail- 
ing — and if I weren't tired unto death of 
the kitchen! But, I see, I know, I am go- 
ing to be wax in her hands.'' 

** We can both be seized with sudden deaf- 
ness if the geyser proves to be perennial," 
offered the Professor, with twinkling eyes; 
**but it may be intermittent, you know, 
and — those biscuits were delicious, daugh- 
ter." 

**Dear, blessed old fader," said the girl 
tenderly, **I know now that I nearly killed 
you with mine. And you wouldn't tell! 
Nobody ever had a dearer, gamer pard than 
you I" 

Ruth put the specimen in the spare room 
for the night, since she really could do noth- 
ing else, as the room on the third floor was 
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not in any possible order for occupancy. 
And Miss Throcklemeyer took possession 
without the least sense of anything unusual 
in the proceeding. 



CHAPTER Vn 

SHE BECOMES A FIXTURE 

Next morning Ruth heard early stirrings 
in the spare chamber, and she let luxurious 
imresponsibility soothe her harassed spirit. 
She refused to remember Miss Throckle- 
meyer as the specimen or the geyser, but as 
a most capable maid whom a kind providence 
had sent. ^ 

She met her father at the foot of the stairs, 
and looking at one another they laughed as 
they had not for many weeks. 

"I have just escaped, daughter. I went 
back to the refrigerator to get a djrink of 
water, and she gave me an eruption that 
ought to last all day if the flow is intermit- 
tent, as we hope.** 

It was not many minutes till a cheery call 

to breakfast came, and they went out again 
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to a dainty table with fruit temptingly ar- 
ranged for a first course, followed by de- 
licious muffins and broiled steak. 

But, the geyser seated herself between the 
serving, — not at the table, but discreetly 
away, and talked every minute I 

** Isn't this the beautiful morning I It 
makes you want to get out and dig and plant 
and start the young things growing. I no- 
ticed when I fed the birds the first thing that 
you had a red bird as well as the chippies. I 
am so glad of that. You always feed *em 
mornings, don't you ? We always did, Mis* 
Ryan always said the birds deserved their 
breakfast as much as we did, and I am sure 
God meant us to feed 'em when there wasn't 
much to eat outside. They 'U be mighty busy 
with their housekeeping pretty soon, and 
taking care of their families, so they ought 
to be fed up now. Everything is going to be 
beautiful bim'by I" 

She was a clean little brown sparrow her- 
self, perched sidewise on the edge of a tall 
dining-room chair, her brown eyes quite as 
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bright and alert as the sparrows' own, and 
her round face turned up to watch every 
move of her guests — her hosts, or her pro- 
teges — ^an onlooker would have found it diffi- 
cult to determine just the position the two 
whom she served held in her mind. As for 
them, they were in tiim amazed, indignant, 
amused, charmed with the breakfast and a 
return to the grateful flense, of restfulness 
over the matter of daily needs which had 
always marked their lives. The chatter con- 
tinued about birds and flowers, interrupted 
by swift flights to the kitchen for more flaky 
muffins, till from a mottled drama the func- 
tion of breakfast dissolved into a comedy — 
the two, host and hostess, leaving the table, 
at last, to laugh again unrestrainedly in the 
library. 

For two days more this went on, relief 
from the strain of unaccustomed work on 
Ruth's part and unaccustomed anxiety on 
the Professor's, giving the comic easy right 
of way. They were entertained at every 
meal by lively chatter of Mis' Ryan's doing, 
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Madeline's wedding, and the unfailing 
charm of birds and flowers. Then Ruth 
gathered herself together and undertook the 
training of this free-winged little foreigner 
in kindly yet determined fashion. 

**I wonder how she could have been a maid 
all these years — she says she has worked for 
people seventeen years — and yet have no 
sense of housemaid proprieties/' Ruth comr 
plained to her father. 

"Well, daughter, I remember in my trips 
abroad that I never found the Swiss with 
menial demeanor. I have been thinking of 
that since this girl came. They have always 
been an independent people — Switzerland 
for six hundred years a republic, in the midst 
of monarchial Europe, with no royalty to set 
up social classes. The poorest own their bits 
of land, perhaps, and are self-respecting, '* 
explained the Professor. 

"Oh dear,'' said Ruth ruefully, "I am 
afraid that makes the situation impossible 
for me if I am to combat the tendencies of a 
whole nation of people for six hundred 
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years! I, who have never known anything 
but colored servants. I guess we will have 
to let her go at the end of the week/* 

"Remember the biscuits and muflfins, 
daughter,** smiled the Professor. 

**And everything/' added Ruth; **she has 
us caught in a net of efficiency I I saw that 
from the first. Well, I will talk with her 
and see what I can do,** she ended with a 
sigh. 

The reconstructive interview took place 
upstairs in the spare room, after the dishes 
were all washed and the house in order. 
Miss Throcklemeyer still occupied the room, 
for it hardly seemed worth while to open the 
third-floor room unless she was going to 
stay. 

"I want to talk with you a little,** com- 
menced Ruth, in a tone that was firmer than 
she knew, because her spirit needed reen- 
forcement. 

The sparrow looked up startled, and seated 
herself as ready f orflight as her prototype 
when disturbed. 
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** There are some things I want to tell you 
about that we will have to change.'* 

The listener's eyes grew wider, and the 
face long and thin, once more. 

"At meals,'* Ruth plunged on, not look- 
ing at the girl, "we are not in the habit of 
ha\ing any one sit by and talk while we eat. ' ' 
There, she had ended it I 

"All right, I do as you say," came a trem- 
bling voice, and, glancing up in quick contri- 
tion, Ruth saw the bright sparrow eyes 
swimming in tears. 

What had she done? Nothing but ask 
her maid not to talk to them every minute 
while they ate ! And yet Ruth felt that she 
had deliberately broken the wing of a flutter- 
ing bird. 

She braced herself with struggling com- 
mon sense, and asked: "Have you always 
done it with the Ryans?" 

The tears were winked bravely back. "I 
— I always sat at the table with them for I 
grew up with the children. But — " hur- 
riedly, * * I don 't expect to do it here. That 's 
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all right/' and the smiles came again and 
the face grew round. 

"How did you happen to leave them?'* 
asked Ruth, with annoyance for the moment 
that those ubiquitous Ryans had created 
such a problem and then thrown it to her to 
solve. 

**Why, I had typh'od fever, and they 
moved away before I was well enough to go, 
and Mr. Ryan was very, very sick and they 
had to take him to some other place to live, 
and so I had to hunt some other place too, 
when I was well enough to work. I saw 
your advertisement in the paper and so I 
came out to see you, and the Professor was 
so good to take me, and God was so good to 
give me the place just when I had money 
enough left for my carfare, and even a dime 
at the last to have my trunk put upstairs! 
Isn't he always the good Father?'' And 
her face beamed. 

**Do you mean you spent the last dime you 
had in the world to have your trunk put up- 
stairs here?" Ruth demanded. She could 
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not imagine any white person in such straits 
— ^a darkey and she would have thought noth- 
ing of it. 

That settled it; of course the girl must 
stay until she had some money at least. 

"What is your name, your first name V^ 

** Tweedie/* answered the sparrow beam- 
ingly. * * You know it was T *resa, but my lit- 
tle brother, who died in the old country, 
could not say it, so he called me Tweedie and 
everybody does now.*' 

"Tweedie I'' Where had Ruth heard the 
name ¥ Absurd, but how well it did fit the 
sparrow I She wanted to laugh. 

But — she puzzled again — ^where had she 
heard it? 

"I was in the hospital three months with 
the fever, and they thought I would die for 
weeks, but everybody was so good to me; 
the lady visitors brought me flowers, and all 
the doctors was so good, but Dr. Rodney was 
the best of all! Oh, do you know him?** as 
Ruth's expression suddenly changed, and the 
alert eyes were upon her. 
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** Yes,*^ she answered, gripping herself un- 
der their gaze. 

That was where she had heard of ** Twee- 
die I'' Oh, yes, Rodney had talked of her, 
of her courage, her gayety. **TweedieI*' 
That was the name of the little mite at the 
city hospital, the little transplanted foreign 
**weed'' over whom he had lingered night 
after night when she was so desperately ill. 

**OhI did you know him wellf'^ Tweedie 
went on eagerly. 

"I knew him as a child,'' Ruth answered 
stifBy, her heart a ridiculous tumult I 

Tweedie was puzzled over something in 
Ruth's manner, she knew not what, but her 
favorite topic was up, her beloved Dr. Rod. 
The nurses called him so at the hospital, 
and she had followed suit, nothing daunted. 

"He is the best doctor in the world I If it 
had not been for him, and the good God, of 
course, I would have died. The nurses told 
me he sat beside me all night long, holding 
my wrist, watching me as if I had been a 
queen I ' ' And her eyes fairly sparkled. To 
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think how she had been cared for by so fine 
a man! 

Here, indeed, was the little human nest- 
ling from far Alpine shadows who had en- 
listed Rodney 's highest energies I Ruth well 
remembered that poignant struggle between 
life and death, though Rodney had not told 
her half his effort and sacrifices. She had 
heard more of the small patient's bravery, 
and the funny things she would say when 
tlie tide had turned. And here, now, was the 
same small waif depending on her compas- 
sion — and so confidently I 

**To think you know him, and, of course, 
you love him ; nobody could help it, and you 
are so good to me I You will let me do the 
work just as I want to'' (clever discoverer I) 
**and as I can. I couldn't work for every- 
body — ^not many folks would have me — ^you 
see I'm never strong since typh'od fever. I 
couldn't stand the work anywhere I tried 
that they would have me," she said ingen- 
uously. **When I came here I thought it 
would be the same, and everything looked 
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dark, but the minute I looked at you and the 
Professor I knew the good God had sent me 
here, for you are clean'' (frank compliment) 
"and make no work, and I know I can do 
it!" 

Then remembering — **I11 try very hard 
not to talk so much. Mis' Ryan, she say I 
talk her arms off — and Dr. Rod he laugh and 
say he going to perform an operation on my 
tongue!" 

Ruth was too unbalanced, with this famil- 
iar talk of Rod to trust herself to laugh. It 
was the first time his name had been men- 
tioned in the house since the night she gave 
him that uncomprehending and final good- 

by. 

** We will go upstairs at once and see about 
fixing you a permanent room up there." 

A shimmer of gray cloud passed over the 
small face opposite Ruth, for Tweedie had 
been in exalted regions occupying that spare 
room so close to beautiful Miss Ruth and the 
Professor — already enthroned upon the 
highest pinnacles of her heart But the 
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gray mist had slipped by before it could be 
noted, and Tweedie 's sturdy, capable feet 
followed Miss Ruth to the third floor, where 
she put in clean and attractive order the one 
finished room in the rear. And life again 
launched Buth upon new paths. 



CHAPTER VIII 



BIRDS AND A GARDEN 



With all domestic machinery ruiming 
smoothly, if still wordily at every opportun- 
ity, and the quiet of the meal hour once more 
restored, though intermittently illumined 
with a full-moon face as Tweedie flitted in 
and out upon necessary errands, the Profes- 
sor quickly took up his work in the library 
with genuine enjoyment of country quiet. 
And Ruth herself, in the cozy study opening 
out of her bedroom, toyed with her pen day 
after day. She started half a dozen stories, 
long and short, but they could not hold her. 
Impatiently she berated herself, and deter- 
mined to hold her mind to each new begin- 
ning, but the zest of writing was gone. 

In fact the springtime of her heart was 
gone,' and summer's warm peace had not 
come. She could never be attune with the 
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song of birds or glad renewing of trees and 
flowers again. ** Mockingbird Valley,'' she 
said wistfully to her inmost self many times, 
**I shall indeed be in Mockingbird Valley, 
with everything here to mock my empty- 
hearted struggle. ^ ' 

No one knew, of course, — ^ah, no one but 
the skillful, watchful father who knew that 
nothing but time could unfold the future of 
his idol, however much he might long to set- 
tle things for her himself, and the discern- 
ing Mrs. Thorn, who readily interpreted the 
girl's sudden restlessness and reticence when 
the two were together ; also, perhaps. Twee- 
die, instinctive child of nature, who did not 
need to be told that her Miss Ruth had some 
secret of the heart, and poured out her ten- 
derness accordingly along lines that befitted 
her capabilities. She soon saw that Miss 
Ruth 's long mornings in the little study left 
her pale and spiritless, despite determined 
effort to make a different showing. 

It was early in February when Tweedie 
had been installed ; February, that cheerless 
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month — ^three o'clock in the morning of the 
year, some one has said. It would be bleak 
and more depressing in the country than in 
town Ruth had been thinking, but she found 
her interest gradually drawn from the writ- 
ing and brooding by observing what that 
kaleidoscopic little Swiss maid would do 
next! She peeped into open doorways un- 
expectedly, her face growing rounder and 
more beaming daily. A little look from 
Miss Ruth, whom she soon began to worship, 
was all the boon she asked ; simply playing 
hide and seek with happiness, that was all it 
meant. Then there were many quaint ex- 
pressions from Tweedie that caught the ear 
and brought a smile, even when there were 
no more diverting turns of her colorful ac- 
tivities. 

**Let me wind the clocks. Miss Ruth,'* she 
said, **you and the Professor mustn't be 
bothered with that!" And then, when the 
eighth day came around, she would gayly an- 
nounce: ^*I must stimulate the clocks this 
morning!" Starting down to get a meal 
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ready, she often said, **I must labor with 
the dinner germ a while, now/' And they 
no longer had simple meals I Under Twee- 
die 's magic touch they blossomed out into 
smart affairs with menus ! 

**She must put the frills on life,'' declared 
Ruth to her father. **She comes to me 
every day now, and with a scintillating air 
wants to know what our menus are to be for 
to-day! But they are not conventional 
frills, I assure you. I cannot imagine her 
with a servant's uniform, or under imper- 
sonal, trained regime," ending with a sigh 
for her aristocratic dreams. 

The Professor chuckled softly as he laid 
down his book, ** Frills are very close to 
thrUls, my dear, and one is apt to bring the 
other." Then, looking out the window, he 
thought of the bright-eyed, cheery little 
Swiss people, making the most of their bleak 
mountain slopes, as he had seen them in a 
summer's sojourn among them in his youth. 

**I understand," he added. **The simple 
use of that word ^menu' lifts the cooking at 
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once out of the commonplace kitchen world 
into fellowship with people of quality. 
What a ready method of transformation I 
No bank account needed! That girl is a 
genius for happiness,'' he ended. 

And Tweedie proved herself a trans- 
former. St. Valentine's Day came not long 
after her arrival, and Ruth and her father 
went to breakfast under the gloom of sleet 
and ice and leaden skies. He was just a lit- 
tle late, had not gone down in time for the 
usual bef ore-breakfast reading of the paper, 
so Ruth linked her arm in his in the hallway 
and together they went to the dining-room — 
to stand amazed at sight of the table. A 
basket of red carnations occupying its cen- 
ter, surrounded by scarlet hearts and gay 
cupids in brilliant alternation, caught first 
their vision. 

** Why — ^what is thisf " cried Ruth, hurry- 
ing to her place, to see further her plate en- 
circled with tiny red hearts and an upright 
china cupid with bow and arrow on guard I 
The Professor, stepping promptly forward 
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also, found his place similarly bedecked and 
guarded, and the table a festive whole that 
would have delighted St. Valentine himself I 

* ^ Tweedie ! ' * they both exclaimed. * * Was 
there ever such a girl in the world f Ruth 
went on. ^^How does she think of such 
things?^' 

The Professor, his face catching in reflec- 
tion the brightness of the table, said, **I 
think she has a fountain of youth and bub- 
bling beauty in her heart, daughter, that 
she can't keep down. It is good for us to 
catch some of it,'' and Ruth, surprised a bit 
at his evident enjoyment, caught the gayety 
herself. So, when they looked around at a 
slight move in the doorway, no disappoint- 
ment shadowed the fuU-moon face with its 
merriest smile, drinking in their gay re- 
sponse. 

The table decorations remained through 
the day, with little additions to keep the 
spirit up ; at lunch there was a dainty apron 
for Miss Ruth, trimmed in lace with a big 
red heart inscribed **To My Valentine/' 
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pinned on for a pocket I The girl had made 
it herself, and her joy was overflowing when 
Ruth discovered it in her chair, and ex- 
pressed her amazed thanks. At dinner 
there were red heart-shaped mints! And 
the brown eyes which flitted in and out from 
the kitchen to serve them were as bright 
as the shining chestnuts of her own land in 
the gleam of its mountains ! 

How she doted on the Professor I There 
were cadences in her very voicing of the 
word. She soon knew his favorite dishes 
and nothing was too much trouble to pre- 
pare for *Hhe Professor I'' When he was 
particularly favored Ruth would say in 
childish fashion, *^ Fader, dear, you are be- 
ing too pampered I I shall never be able to 
handle you if this aurora borealis should as 
suddenly vanish as she came!'' 

They were constantly finding new names 
for her. 

And he would laugh and point to some- 
thing special which had been prepared for 
her, since Tweedie never forgot the one in 
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her remembrance of the other. ** Who's be- 
ing pampered more than you, I*d like to 
know, ' ' he would retort. 

But life was not always gay: there were 
compelling new tragedies. 

**Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth I Please come 
quick,'' was Tweedie 's cry one morning 
early in March with such urgency that 
Ruth dropped her pen and hurried down- 
stairs. 

* * Oh, keep still ! Don 't scare him I See I 
We have a guest in the back yard I'' 

And Ruth, looking in cautious bewilder- 
ment out the rear kitchen window, could see 
nothing unusual till Tweedie 's further ex- 
cited whisper, **Mr. Robin is here from the 
South! See how dusty his coat is — and, 
oh, there is Mrs. Robin, too! I had not 
seen her before, ' ' as a more slender gray bird 
with a duller red breast flew from the one 
tree to the ground beneath the window where 
they stood, and began eating the feast which 
had been spread for their coming. 

**Ah, aren't they the nice couple! See 
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how he looks at her I If they just will make 
their nest in our tree, won't it be &neV^ 

And, really, it was good to see the Robins 
back again. Ruth watched, for the first 
time with genuine interest, the familiar 
strong tread of their feet and the quick 
thrusts of the head, up and down constantly, 
as they ate and watched, ever on the alert. 

About this time, on the seventeenth of 
March in fact, Tweedie was up very early 
and before breakfast had worked an hour in 
the rear yard. Her eyes were shining when 
Ruth and her father came down to break- 
fast. 

"What have you been doing f asked 
Ruth. 

"Oh, let me show you after breakfast,'' 
she answered with gay mystery. And after 
breakfast she escorted Ruth and her father 
out to behold a beautiful bed of sweet peas 1 
Inception and fruition were alike realized 
visions to her, the drudging present merging 
always into the beautiful "bimTby I'' 

"I got the colored boy, Jim, to dig up the 
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ground for me yesterday, and I raked it all 
over, dug the trenches, and put in the dear 
little seeds this morning. I told every one 
of them to hurry up and grow, for this yard 
is too bare to expect birds to want to stay 
here. ' ' 

She had been anxiously watching each 
day, so fearful that Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
would nojt find it attractive enough for a 
permanent residence. 

*^What did you do it for to-day? It is so 
cold I believe it is going to snow/' said the 
Professor. 

**It is the seventeenth of March," she re- 
turned, as though that fact ended all con- 
troversy. 

**What has that to do with it?'' from 
Ruth. 

**Why, don't you know. Miss Ruth, sweet 
peas have to be in by St. Patrick's Day?" 

^^No, I didn't," laughed Ruth. 

*^0h, they do. And I knew it was going 
to snow, so that is why I got them in early. 
See, it is beginning now, and there! Mr. 
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Robin has a sorry note in his song; he 
didn^t expect this snow when he brought 
his wife back up here. ' ' 

Ruth and her father exchanged smiles; 
but, nevertheless, the affairs of a pair of 
common robins became daily of more vital 
interest in the household. 

It was only a short time later that Tweedie 
came up to Ruth's retreat, as she had come 
to call it — ^but, of course, Tweedie could not 
feel that it was barred to real calamity! 
Her face was troubled. Ruth saw that at 
once. 

^*Miss Ruth, something has happened to 
Mrs. Robin! She is down on the ground 
under that wild rose bush that hangs over 
our fence, setting right down flat, and he 
is up in the bush pulling off the old rose 
apples and dropping them down to her.'' 
And then the silver lining to the cloud ap- 
peared, as it always did to her. Her face lit 
up. 

**He's so nice to her! There's nothing 
like having a husband to look after you" — 
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in happy familiarity with the joys of dual 
living — **we ought to have one, Miss Ruth!'' 

One between them? passed whimsically 
through Ruth's mind, and she said, without 
strenuous interest, **He will take care of her 
all right. He knows how/* 

"But, Miss Ruth, I am afraid her leg is 
broken; I have been watching her,'' she said 
anxiously. "She is too sick to eat I" 

"Well, Tweedie, I can't do anything about 
it if it is." 

"But, Miss Ruth, maybe we can tie it up 
with little splinters, we have done that in 
the country before now — ^if you will just 
help me." 

So Ruth left a brave, struggling hero of 
her brain to go down to a little bird's rescue 
— one of millions whose loss would make no 
difference to the universe. But the weak 
little fluttering thing once in her hands and 
she could not have been more tenderly 
solicitous. There was no broken leg, ap- 
parent upon examination, but a bad bruise 
showed itself on the thigh — ^from some boy's 
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stone probably — fever had set in, and with 
eyes closed the bird had not been difl&cult 
to catch. 

Tweedie knew exactly what to do. She 
bathed the injured leg in dioxogen, cleansing 
it thoroughly, talking every minute as she 
worked. 

"We will pray. Miss Ruth, and shell be 
all right bim'by. The good God will never 
let her die and leave him, and him so loving. 
Prayer is what brings the good things to 
the heart. I hear my grandfather in the 
old country praying every day even now. It 
was always four o'clock in the morning 
when his grand, deep voice praised the good 
God for the warm fires and the sweet chest- 
nuts which He gave us, and thanked Him 
beforehand for His care and love during the 
day which was dawning. How blessed it 
sounded coming up to my little bed from 
way down in the stable with the bossy cow, 
where he was kneeling on the fresh hay. 
The cow, you know, Miss Ruth, is always 
kept in the house in Switzerland. Most of 
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the houses, like ours, leaned against the 
mountainside, so you just stepped out the 
door on the grass in front, but in the back 
it was high up and the cow^s stall room was 
just under mine — sweet and clean as folks 
she was, too. Grandfather always said 
kneeling by a manger made him feel nearer 
the Master, and the bossy was so glad to 
have him do it, too. Then his grand voice 
went all over the house in the stillness with 
the glorious gleaming mountains outside my 
window pointing up to God — and you felt 
no harm could come that day. 

**0h, your wife will be all right bim'by, 
Mr. Robin,'' she called cheerily, after a mo- 
ment's hushed, reminiscent pause, then add- 
ing, **Now, Miss Ruth, I'm going in to get 
some homeopathic aconite. Dr. Rod gave 
it to me for a sick bird at the hospital, and 
told me just how to use it. Mrs. Robin's 
get fever." 

How that familiar **Dr. Rod" did make 
Ruth start! She set her teeth firmly, but 
not before Tweedie 's quick eyes had noted 
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something. She hesitated : **Does it make 
you nervous to hold her, Miss Ruth ?'' 

**0h, no,'' replied Ruth firmly, **go on 
and get your aconite, if you know that is the 
thing to do/' 

A. few moments more and the tiny bit of 
medicine was put within the little patient's 
opened bill, and Ruth then carried her gently 
up the steps, while Tweedie fixed a basket 
for her on the porch. 

**Poor Mr. Robin," called Tweedie with 
cheerful sympathy, **your wife has to go 
to the hospital for a while, but she will be 
better bimTbyl" 

The watchful mate, however, who had 
flown hither and thither with distressed 
cries, failed to catch the reassuring note and 
continued his poignant outpourings. 

Who could return to imaginary dramas 
of human life when such vital crises were 
at hand? Then, besides, for Ruth the cry 
of the distressed Robin for his mate sud- 
denly mingled most hauntingly with old 
memories of, ** Ladybird, Ladybird," in a 
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clear ringing voice. She did not want to 
listen and yet could not leave; so she con- 
tinued to hover about the back porch with 
Tweedie, peeking into the basket over and 
over, to see if there was a sign of improve- 
ment. 

In an hour Tweedie said she thought the 
little feathered body was not quite so hot, 
and at the end of the second hour they gave 
her another tiny, homeopathic dose of aco- 
nite. 

"I believe she is going to die, Tweedie,'* 
said Ruth, when they put the limp little 
thing back in the basket, and there was a 
catch in her throat. But Tweedie would 
have none of such a suggestion. 

Mr. Robin had never ceased his cries, and 
had flown from the fence to the tree, and 
from the tree to the porch roof in tireless 
repetition. Tweedie said she didn't believe 
he'd eaten a thing, himself. So the pair of 
birds in distress was the one thought all day 
— even the Professor, who had been drawn 
into the watchful circle, finding it hard to 
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keep to philosophy, with that little still body 
on the porch and those plaintive cries sound- 
ing constantly. It was a silent noonday 
meal, but Tweedie's face, while no longer 
a fidl moon as it flitted in and out to 
serve them, was a clear reflection of bright 
hope. 

Ruth meant to go in town for the after- 
noon, but the purpose was forgotten. She 
waited in the library now, for Tweedie's 
bulletins, — and unfailingly optimistic they 
were, though the data, she admitted, were 
not reassuring. 

At last, about four o'clock, there was a 
joyful cry from the rear porch. 

**0h, Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth! See, seel'' 
cried Tweedie, when Ruth was speedily on 
the spot. And, sure enough, bright bird- 
eyes looked up at them — gratefully, Ruth 
thought with quick tears — and then there 
was a flutter of wings and the little bird- 
wife was gone ! 

Such a glad shout went up that the Pro- 
fessor came out, too, with eager step, and 
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they saw Mr. and Mrs. Kobin fly off to- 
gether I 

Tweedie was afraid they would never 
come back, but no such ungrateful pair did 
they prove to be. Next morning they were 
there, bright and early, and Tweedie could 
not wait till Miss Ruth came down, so there 
was a soft knock at her door and the full 
moon face peeped in to say joyously, "They 
are back, Miss Ruth I and he is that proud 
of her he won't even look at me 1 You ought 
to see him ! This is the way with husbands 
and wives, Miss Ruth, they are all in all to 
each other." 

And why did Ruth's queer heart barom- 
eter so suddenly drop to the depths while 
the echoing cry of "Ladybird, Ladybird I" 
grew fainter, fainter, and farther away i 



CHAPTER IX 

TWEEDIE, THE TRANSFORMER 

Such a busy scene that rear yard became ! 
Not a large space it was, for they had bought 
only an average town lot, in their desire to 
shun the care of larger grounds. A dull 
square thing it had been, with a granitoid 
walk reaching from the rear porch to the 
rear gate, a narrow grass plot to one side, a 
wider plot on the other, and a rough fence 
about the whole. Now it became a thing of 
beds, round and square and oblong, with an 
embryo rose arbor in the center of the big 
grass plot, if you please ! 

Jim, the colored man who attended to the 
furnace, was spading the soil, wagons rolled 
up with beautiful loads of fertilizer (ac- 
cording to Tweedie's transforming vision) 
which was mixed with the soil; bulbs were 
planted, seeds were scattered broadcast, and 
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rose bushes were set — ^two and three year old 
stocks that were whisked out of pots into 
the earth and never knew they had been 
transplanted! Tweedie well understood 
how to make a garden hustle ! 

Who was financing the venture? That 
was Ruth's amazed inquiry. But — ^had not 
Tweedie been working for two months and 
getting her pay promptly each week, while 
all memory of that last solitary dime which 
had carried her trunk up the Carlton steps 
had vanished like a summer cloud ? 

She was shame-faced but radiant at 
Ruth's dazed inquiry. 

** That's all right, Miss Ruth, we just can't 
live without flowers 1" 

But you must not be putting your money, 
that you work so hard for, in our yard!" 
Ruth protested indignantly. 

There was a little wistful, faraway look 
on Tweedie 's small face and she answered 
simply, **It is home to me." 

**Have you always done this!" 

**Yes." 
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No need to wonder then about the soli- 
tary last dime after seventeen years of work. 

What could be done ? Nothing, but to en- 
ter into garden partnership with Tweedie; 
and, before Ruth realized what was hap- 
pening, she was watching anxiously for 
bulbs to shoot up their tiny green spears, 
rose-bushes to unfold new leaf and bud, 
while, what should be the form of this bed 
of annuals, and what should blossom forth 
on that perennial plot. were questions of 
vital, daily moment. The Professor joined 
in as well ; they studied catalogues and con- 
sulted gardeners, and it took them a week 
to decide what vines should climb the porch 
trellis. The Professor and Buth thought, 
of course, that they made the final decision 
on these points, but Tweedie knew so much 
more about the whole subject that an out- 
sider could easily have seen that she had had 
her own way in every instance. 

So it came about that Ruth often went to 
the garden after breakfast instead of to her 
literary work. 
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Pansy and tulip beds were among the first 
rewarders of effort and interest, for the 
plants had been put out ready for bloom. 
Tweedie hovered near when they were in- 
spected. 

**You just have to talk to pansies,*' she 
said as Ruth stood by one morning; **they 
are so like folks! Oh, Miss Buth, see this 
little freckled-faced fellow 1 He looks so 
sociable! If I could just find the seed I'd 
have a whole family like him!'' 

**But this one," she ran on after a minute 
stooping above the bed, ** she's a real cross 
patch! I am going to pull her up by the 
roots," and Ruth indeed laughed as she 
looked at the little discarded blossom face 
and found it screwed up into a positive 
frown. 

**We just want happy things, don't we, 
Miss Ruth?" 

** That's what all the . world wants, 
Tweedie, but we don't get them somehow," 
Ruth returned, and Tweedie did not fail to 
catch the minor note. 
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** Why, Miss Ruth, just look here !'' Twee- 
die cried. ** Here's Miss Pink Tulip, with 
her neck broken! She just had too much 
pride, that was what was the matter with 
her ! She spread her skirts and pushed her- 
self way up above all the rest yesterday, 
and then when that blow and rain storm 
came last night she refused to bow her head, 
and so got her neck broken. That's what 
comes of too much pride,'* she ended sor- 
rowfully. 

Yes, pride cometh before a fall, Ruth had 
heard somewhere. 

** There, now," cried Tweedie with quick 
change of interest, **just look at that old 
gray cat ! She 's determined to get my baby ! 
Go 'way from here 1 ' ' and the girl ran flirt- 
ing her apron and throwing anything she 
could reach. 

**I've been throwing at that cat all morn- 
ing," she said breathlessly, returning. 
**See this little brown baby. Miss Ruth." 
And, joining her in the grass beneath the 
tree, Ruth met the frightened, unwinking 
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gaze of a wee sparrow which had fallen 
from its home under the kitchen eaves. 

It suddenly plunged with wobbling legs 
and quivering wings trying to get away — 
somewhere, anywhere, and Ruth's heart de- 
manded its rescue. 

**Why, we must put it up out of the cat's 
way, Tweedie 1*' 

"I know,'' Tweedie returned; **I've been 
putting it up in the tree all morning, but it 
won't stay. It doesn't know when it's well 
oflE!" 

"It must be watched," said Ruth in- 
stantly. And her thought flew back to Rod 
with his tenderness for all helpless things. 

Watching the little sparrow became the 
business of the day, and though Ruth 
laughed, somehow consciously, as she told 
her father, they with Tweedie took turns 
as the little bird's guardian till they saw it 
safely through the day. Over and over the 
little thing was put back upon a limb of the 
tree, — even after darkness had settled down, 
the Professor going out just before retiring 
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with a little pocket light to see if it was still 
in safety. 

Then, when morning came, it was the first 
interest for the household, — but there was 
no little bird to be seen. Still no direly re- 
vealing small stray feathers were anywhere 
about So the optimistic Tweedie an- 
nounced, with convincing and comforting as- 
surance, that the parent birds had taken it 
to a safer place. Later in the day she joy- 
fully proclaimed further that she had seen 
their little protege out in front a few yards 
away — for she had recognized the expres- 
sion on the little bird 's face ! 

When Ruth gayly told her friends in town 
about the garden and the birds, they ex- 
claimed incredulously, **Ruth Carlton gar- 
dening and bird keeping! What about the 
writing^' 

"Well, the country lures one into ru- 
ral things, you see," she would answer 
lightly. 

She had never known out-door life before 
— shaving really not known life at all, ex- 
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cept as a school-room, a social arena and a 
home that meant love, ease, indulgence from 
all nearest to her. For the first time she felt 
en rapport with growing things, tender kin- 
ship with life, life in its myriad forms. 
That sham activity sprawling over sheets of 
paper up in her little study grew more and 
more stale to her, though pride, that per- 
sistent persecutor of frail humanity, still 
forced her to spend many unprofitable hours 
there. She had renounced society and said 
that she would devote herself to literature, 
and she must have something to show for 
this high-flown determination. Then there 
was Rod, somewhere on the face of the globe, 
she supposed — she could not bear to think 
of his disdain ! True, she had never known 
him to be disdainful, but he was a new, un- 
known Rod now. And so again pride forced 
her on to intermittent effort. Tweedie, the 
revolutionizer, while luring her away from 
the literary cloister, at the same time aided 
and abetted this stubborn pride. Tweedie 
was so uplifted with a literary mistress 1 
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Nothing had put so fine a gilt-edge on her life 
before. Miss Ruth's study, Miss Ruth's 
writing occupied a pinnacle above the com- 
monplace world. She must have no sordid 
duties, none of the drudgery of gardening, 
even, must touch her gifted fingers, and 
Tweedie insisted upon taking every possible 
homely task upon herself. 

** Why, Miss Ruth, you must let me do the 
telephoning for groceries — ^you can't take 
the time from your writing." And Ruth, 
nothing loath, resigned this task to more 
capable hands, and soon Tweedie could be 
heard daily giving orders. **Nice, fresh 
vegetables," she always ordered, and ** choice 
cuts of meat," and **the ripest fruit." It 
was enough to make one's mouth water to 
hear her, for stale vegetables, tough meat 
and green fruit seemed unknown ghosts of 
the past. The dealers were not long in 
learning the cheery voice with its bit of for- 
eign accent, and she was on most cordial 
terms everywhere. Occasionally, on a 
cloudy day, Ruth would hear a gay order for 
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a dollar's worth of sunshine with the grocer- 
ies! 

Though Ruth had found that living in 
the country meant few callers from among 
the old city friends during the winter, as 
spring came on there were more, especially 
of her mother's old friends, who wanted to 
know how the girl was getting on. Tweedie, 
the irrepressible, always greeted each comer 
as an old friend, and, finding here and there 
one who loved gardening, conversation often 
flourished. Ruth was amazed at first, but 
soon came to say resignedly to her father, 
while they waited to have the guest an- 
nounced, * * One can never tell who our guests 
may be. They are likely to be anybody from 
the King and Queen of England down, for 
Tweedie is equally at ease with visitors of 
all ranks, and they as likely to recipro- 
cate." 

One day Mrs. Graves, a stately dame, old 
friend of her mother's, came and found Ruth 
in a bath following some afternoon weeding 
in the garden, and it was quite a time be- 
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fore she could appear. When she did so 
Tweedie had the guest in the rear yard dis- 
coursing upon the intricacies of a properly 
constituted rose bed. The visitor was all ab- 
sorbed attention, for gardening was fast be- 
coming a fad even with city dwellers. Ruth 
stood a moment without being noticed, then 
Tweedie 's beaming face turned toward her 
beloved Miss Ruth made the lady turn. 

**Why, Ruth child, how are you, — ^you lit- 
tle country recluse ! ' ' 

Ruth replied with cordial greeting, and 
then came the next question, "And how is 
Rodney Creel ?'* 

The most undisturbing question in the 
world a year ago, but now a functional up- 
heaver I Ruth 's heart gave a throw that un- 
steadied her feet, and while the tongue did 
better, under pride's quick lash, it worked a 
bit unnaturally. **I have not heard very 
lately.'' 

And Tweedie 's bright eyes were fastened 
upon her. 

**What," respoMed the lady, "you have 
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not heard from him lately 1 What does this 
meanf* 

She was a privileged old friend, of course, 
and having been abroad for many months, 
had not heard the latest gossip among Ruth 's 
chimis about Rodney and Ruth. 

Buth^s pride came fully to the rescue here, 
and she said coldly, "Dr. Creel and I were 
always merely friends." 

The dame 'looked at her keenly a moment, 
but wisely said no more — and Tweedie knew 
then beyond a peradventure that there had 
been heart tragedy between those two, her 
grand Dr. Rod and her beloved Miss Ruth ! 



CHAPTER X 

A MATRIMONIAL OPTIMIST 

Ruth was in the attic taking observing 
part in Tweedie's spring cleaning, which, 
according to her, must begin on the top floor 
and go down. Just at the moment she was 
looking out the front attic window and 
thinking how lovely the view was, when 
Tweedie called. Turning, she saw the full- 
moon face with a shy look on it. Idly re- 
sponsive she walked to the girPs bedroom 
door, and there spread out on the bed was a 
dainty set of underwear — embroidered and 
lace-trimmed. 

**Why, where did these come fromf she 
exclaimed in surprised interest, with a stray 
thought of that solitary dime and the piti- 
ful state of the girl's wardrobe when she 
came. Then she observed they were yellow 

with lying. 

in 
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The shyness in that round face was 
mingled with what seemed to Ruth very im- 
mediate glad Expectancy, which sent a 
panicky question darting through her con- 
sciousness : * * Was Tweedie going to be mar- 
riedr' 

**I made them/' the girl said with glad 
pride. **You see, Miss Ruth, a girl never 
knows when she may be getting married. 
Rose Bonnerhouser, she just went out one 
evening walking, just like that, and she met 
a married man she knew and he introduced 
her to a man with him and the man walked 
home with Rose, and asked her to marry him, 
and it was to be that night or never! So, 
you see,'* she ended earnestly, "you never' 
can tell when something like that is going to 
happen I'' 

Ruth responded feebly. The possibility 
of Tweedie 's marrying had never entered 
her mind. 

Tweedie was too young — ^too old — ^and 
then, where was the man to come from 
— and would he have Tweedie if he did! 
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She could not think of the odd little child- 
woman as a wife for anybody I 

** There's many times I might have got a 
husband before now/' the girl went on as 
though reading her listener's thought, but 
without the slightest hint of rancor in her 
voice — only pleasing reminiscence softly 
shading it 

** There was a man that brought me home 
from a dance once, and I knew he would 
have done it again if Mis' Ryan hadn't took 
sick and I couldn't leave her, you know, to 
go to any more dances till he had got him 
another girl. 

**But things like that are just liable to 
happen any time, you see," she added cheer- 
ily. 

**Once in thirty years," flitted amazedly 
through Ruth's mind. 

**I told Dr. Rod about having this wed- 
ding suit — I always called it that — ^when I 
was so sick, you know, — and that if I died 
please see me buried in them, — and he was 
that full of tears he couldn't speak for a 
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minute I I wasn't too sick to see it. But 
he brushed them off his face — I saw him — 
and said, *I won't do it, Tweedie ! I am go- 
ing to see you married in them!' And he 
made like to be gruff, but I knew better. 

**I asked him because he is the one to tell 
such things to — he has the tender, loving 
heart, hasn't he?" and she looked hopefully 
into Ruth's uncertain face, as the latter 
tried to say something about not knowing 
him well enough, — but she didn't deceive 
Tweedie, not a bit ! 

« 

**I couldn't ever have told the nurses, not 
one of them. They would have made the 
fun of me. 

**Dr. Rod and me were the dear friends, 
though," she went on ingenuously, at the 
same time turning the screw in Ruth 's help- 
less heart, — who could not for the life of 
her have ended the interview in the legiti- 
mate mistress-way. **He knew just what I 
needed every time without me telling him. 
And I knew when things were hard for Jiim, 
too — like when he came to tell me good-by 
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at the hospital, just before he went away. I 
knew something was awful wrong with him 
then — and I couldn't help him any, him that 
had so helped me. I just looked in his face 
and saw it, that was all, but ah, I have 
prayed to the good God for him every morn- 
ing since, and I think Grandfather prays 
with me from the beautiful white mountains 
of Heaven. I seem to hear his dear old 
voice joining in with mine.'' 

Then, after a moment, startlingly: 
** Maybe you could help Dr. Rod, Miss Ruth, 
if he was here. ' ' 

This was the climax of torture, and pride 
rose in quick rebellion. **I did not know 
your Dr. Rod as well as you seem to,'' Ruth 
said coldly, while Tweedie drew in a fright- 
ened breath. **You must finish this attic 
at once, it will soon be time to prepare 
dinner." 

Ruth turned quickly and went down 
stairs, but again Tweedie was not deceived ; 
she only said in her heart, * * Poor Miss Ruth, 
and poor Dr. Rod I How could he help lov- 
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ing her — ^but how can she treat him sof 
And this was, indeed, beyond her. 

So she patiently waited for time and the 
good God, but she watched while she waited, 
— and sometimes she did other things. 

In the light of that finery of wedding pro- 
spectiveness, many past phenomena, hitherto 
not understood, came forth in clear, easily- 
to-be-discemed outline, while future mani- 
festations were as an open book to Ruth. 
Tweedie 's chumminess with every man that 
came to the house for domestic purposes was 
now clearly interpreted ; it was not, even to 
the men, a forward thing by any manner of 
means, and she was never misunderstood by 
any. It was simply the expression of inno- 
cent hope, blossoming out in merry, even 
coy friendliness, and so Ruth saw it. 

**Our geyser seems to be giving a fine 
conversational flow to some one these warm 
mornings. Who can the fortunate recipient 
heV^ asked the Professor over the flaky bis- 
cuits which Tweedie unfailingly served them 
at breakfast. 
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Ruth laughed. **It is the iceman to or- 
dinary commonplace perception, but to 
Tweedie he is a promising possibility!'' 

** Promising possibility?'' echoed the Pro- 
fessor. 

** Certainly, a promising matrimonial pos- 
sibility! I did not understand, myself, till 
she showed me her wedding outfit yester- 
day." 

The Professor dropped the hot biscuit he 
was buttering in skillful Southern way back 
upon his plate in astonishment. **What! 
Is our geyser to be married? I had never 
thought of such a contingency!" 

** There is no immediate alarm," Ruth 
laughed back; **you needn't begin saving 
up the biscuits for a time of need — ^when 
you might fall into my hands again. She 
has had the wedding outfit ready these ten 
years, never knowing, she says, but she might 
want to get married in a hurry some time ! 
Men don't want to wait, she has observed, 
when they are in love." 

There was a bit of sarcasm in the last that 
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caught the Professor's gentle ear. Sarcasm 
and hj^ Ruth had scant acquaintance to his 
knowledge. 

But she did not note the shadow in 
his fine eyes and went on, a strange some- 
thing urging her, as she leaned forward and 
talked vigorously, having finished her break- 
fast. 

**I don't see why desire for marriage 
should be so blatantly inherent in women ! I 
believe most of them begin to think about it 
by the time they are out of their cradles, and 
continue to think about it as long as they 
live, if they don't get too busy with the drud- 
geries of married life. Now, what does 
Tweedie want a husband for? She would 
inevitably marry a poor man and work like 
a slave for him, while now, in spite of the 
fact that she is a servant, her life is as free 
as a bird. If she shouldn't like us at any 
time, she can leave at a moment's notice and 
go to new scenes." 

The Professor waited while he quietly but- 
tered another hot biscuit, and then said gen- 
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tly, **Your mother and I were very happy, 
daughter/' 

Quick tears sprang to Ruth 's eyes. Rush- 
ing to her father, she laid her cheek against 
his a moment, then left the room. 

The Professor sighed and then smiled 
when she was gone, with the thought, **Ah, 
yes, the dear child's heart is right, and all 
will be well in the end — if he does not lose 
his head." 

Thereafter Tweedie's matrimonial possi- 
bilities proved an endless source of fun for 
them. The iceman passed into the common- 
place for her, in due course of time, and 
then the milkman became a most hopeful 
subject, only to merge, all too soon, into the 
** Newly Wed.'' However, under this title, 
he long held prominent place in Tweedie's 
interest, while she kept Ruth posted con- 
tinually as to the struggles and joys and sor- 
rows of a first year — which were all a revela- 
tion to the venturesome benedict, with the 
matrimonial strain testing his fiber as noth- 
ing else can. How he could have tided over 
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that first year, without Tweedie 's ready 
pocketbook for accommodating loans, was a 
mystery to him, as he confided to Ruth, long 
after, under stress of great emotion when 
Tweedie — but this is anticipating. 

The coffee man came next under fire of 
friendly cheeriness, but refused to warm up, 
passing quickly, even with Tweedie 's in- 
domitable faith as to the latent possibility, 
into the ranks of the unattainable, and win- 
ning from her the sobriquet of **The 
Grouch''; set aside for fun-making, how- 
ever, and not for a trial of temper. Per- 
haps there was no merit in this on the girl's 
part, for if temper and resentment were in 
her make-up they certainly never manifested 
themselves. But the coffee man redeemed 
the situation by becoming in time a varying 
personality, through frequent changes, and 
furnished constant renewal of hope and ex- 
citing possibility, keeping the Professor and 
Ruth in a state of laughing uncertainty, to 
say nothing of Tweedie 's activities. 

"I verily believe this one is going to sue- 
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cumb,'' Ruth would announce to her father 
gayly. Then — ^**The favorable symptoms 
have subsided,'' would be the later bulle- 
tin. 

The little railroad station which they fre- 
quently patronized in trips to town, instead 
of the trolley, the cost being the same, was 
also found presenting a most hopeful pano- 
rama of possibility along matrimonial as 
well as ordinary traffic lines, however un- 
aware its working force may have been. 

Ruth and her father were going to the 
city to see some friends and Tweedie also 
planned to visit the florist's for more rose- 
bushes. Her trips were usually to the flor- 
ist shop these days. She went on some min- 
utes ahead, and when the Professor and 
Ruth came up they caught sight, through 
the open station doorway, of that full-moon 
face in great animation, with the conversa- 
tional flow turned on in full force. 

Ruth stopped and grasped her father's 
arm. **It is the station master himself!" 
she exclaimed at last 
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** Station master — ^what do you mean?^^ 
the Professor returned. 

**Why, he is the next glittering possibility 
for Tweedie ! He is a widower, fader, dear, 
don't you know?" 

**No, I was not — er — informed on that 
poinf 

**Well, Tweedie is, you can be sure of 
that,'' and as they walked into the station 
they caught the smiles and chatter in full 
fusillade, yet so innocently spontaneous that 
they were not in the least checked by em- 
barrassment as the two entered. 

Later, when the Carlton yard was peopled 
with flowers, one day as they stood among 
them the girl asked Ruth if she might have 
some of the choice blossoms. 

Ruth smiled as she replied, **0f course 
you can. If anybody has a right to these 
flowers it ought to be you. Take all you 
want at any time." 

Then, in a burst of confidence, Tweedie 
said: **I am going to give them to the sta- 
tion master for his wife's grave. He thinks 
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so much of her, and I told him I thought I 
could let him have some every Sunday/' 

Looking into the eager face, the odd blend- 
ing of disinterested sentiment with tender 
tactics so evident there, sent Ruth into the 
house to laugh over it with her father. 

But the station master passed with his 
predecessors into dimmer outline, and then 
there was the freight clerk, particularly jolly 
and kind to the girl when she waited for 
trains, making life a radiant thing for a 
time, — and, incidentally, keeping Ruth and 
her father on the qui vive, till suddenly the 
clerk wed a sweetheart of long Standing from 
another town and left Tweedie dazed I But 
this could not disturb a daimtless spirit such 
as hers, and fresh possibilities of every kind 
have a way of passing in endless procession 
along the path of the discerning. So it was 
with Tweedie, matrimonial optimist. 

Meantime, while her own prospects were 
in a state of hopeful possibility only, there 
were the assured plans of others over which 
to rejoice. Tweedie must take some of the 
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first spring blossoms to the city hospital, of 
course. The nurses there were her bosom 
friends, from the dignified head of the force 
down to the least and newest recruit. So 
she went loaded down with honeysuckle from 
the overlapping vine on the back yard fence ; 
and when she came back, finding Ruth in 
the garden, she poured out a tale of delight. 

**Why, Miss Ruth, three of the nurses at 
the hospital are going to be married I One 
is Miss Swift, a special nurse that I saw 
lots of times when I was there; another is 
Miss Cody, one that came in just as I left, 
and the third is Miss Gill, one that came 
after I went away. I must go right to work 
and make them bridal presents I ^' 

** Bridal presents I Why, you hardly 
know any of them I ' ' 

**0h, yes'm I do I I know them all,'' the 
girl returned earnestly, and Ruth, grown 
discerning, saw that this was an anticipa- 
tory joy, so to speak, that could not be fore- 
gone. So she lapsed into amused silence 
while the tide of happy excitement over the 
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making of wedding presents rose high for 
Tweedie. 

In the midst of it, however, the girl sud- 
denly remembered something even more 
thrilling. 

**Miss Ruth! Let me show youl^' And 
she fumbled in her bag a moment, then 
triumphantly produced a card, with the high 
glint of her eyes turned full upon Ruth, as 
that unsuspecting young lady received it 
in languid interest. 

What was revealed in the inward start 
that followed Ruth never dared think of 
afterward — for it was Rod who stood be- 
fore her on the commonplace snapshot card I 
Rod with his lips apart, word and smile upon 
them — and instantly she heard from some 
far space the old, low call, ** Ladybird, Lady- 
bird !'^ which meant — oh, things it never had 
meant in the care-free past I 

His eyes held a tender glow that she knew 
full well. The camera shot had surely 
caught him in a moment when some heart 
interest was stirring. He was talking to 
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some hospital child who had won him — ^for 
Tweedie was saying — 

**The head nurse gave it to me. She 
snapped Dr. Rod one day, she says, in the 
children's ward when he didn't dream she 
was doing it, and while I was talking about 
him this afternoon, — how he was the grand- 
est man in the world — she showed it to me, 
and said I could have it if I wanted it. And 
you may know I wanted it. Miss Ruth, ' ' her 
eyes almost adding, **I know you do, too," 
which helped Ruth to gather herself to- 
gether. 

** Ain't it good. Miss Ruth?" came the 
eager cry, as Tweedie reluctantly took it 
back, still trying to wring some convincing 
testimony. 

**Very good," Ruth returned coldly, **for 
those who know him well, I imagine. ' ' 

This was keenly disappointing, but not al- 
together deceptive, so far as Tweedie was 
concerned. She was brought back to earth 
by it, however, and remembered it was time 
to begin the dinner. 
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As a matter of fact, that glimpse of Bod 
proved most unexpectedly tantalizing for 
Ruth. It seemed to create a hunger that 
was plaintively wearing. She wanted it to 
look at — and live over things again with! 
There had been pictures of Rod, of course ; 
she had had them in the past, but in the move 
everything considered unnecessary had been 
destroyed and a lot of old pictures. Rod's 
among them, had shared that fate. She had 
nothing but a formal photo of him taken 
when he was a boy, which did not bring him 
back at all. Ruth had tried it 1 

A few days later Tweedie, possibly with 
some occult discerning power, came again 
with the picture, laying it down on the 
dresser as Ruth stood before it arranging 
her hair. 

**Miss Ruth, do you think Dr. Rod would 
want me to have his picture? It somehow 
can't seem to me I ought to have it!'' 

**You will be obliged to decide that for 
yourself," said Ruth very firmly. 

**But, Miss Ruth, I haven't felt right 
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about it — Dr. Rod is so fine, you know — a 
real gentleman — and if he had wanted me to 
have his picture he would have given it to 
me/' 

**Why didn't you think of that when you 
took it?'' asked Ruth, the judicial, cool mis- 
tress, devouring the picture mth her head 
turned so Tweedie could not see. 

**But, you know, I couldn't!" defended 
Tweedie. **The head nurse didn't care for 
it, I saw, and it seemed so much better for 
me to have it than for her 1 ' ' 

Ruth said nothing to this, and then 
Tweedie made her grand stroke. **Miss 
Ruth, won't you please keep it for me? 
Then I can see it sometimes, but it will be 
so much better for you to have it, — for he is 
your kind of folks, you know." 

**I don't care," returned Ruth with fine 
carelessness. **I don't want to be bothered 
with it now, though. Just put it on my desk 
and I will find a pigeon hole for it later. ' ' 

And Tweedie went down-stairs smiling all 
the way through to her warm unselfish, old- 
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world heart. Now, that Miss Ruth had a 
picture of Dr. Rod to talk to her, as she knew 
that picture would talk, wedding presents 
could go gayly forward in the making. 

With all this going on, it was no wonder 
that the marital felicity of a pair of robins, 
right under Tweedie 's watchful eye, became 
a thing of instant, vital interest. The ques- 
tion of whether they would nest in the one 
tree of the rear yard was of harassing uncer- 
tainty, however, till one bright May morn- 
ing when her glad cry came up the back 
stairs to Miss Ruth in her little study with 
her imaginary heroes — and the securely 
tucked away picture. 

* * Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth I Oh, please come 
and see ! ' ' 

It was not a fertile morning; Ruth^s pen- 
people moved exasperatingly around like 
sticks, if they moved at all, and disgustedly 
she left them. They had lately acquired a 
constant tendency to do this, but she usually 
continued to prod them persistently. To- 
day she was unusually weary of thent 
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**What is it?" was her listless inquiry at 
the foot of the stairs. 

** Why, the robins, Miss Ruth," came back 
in an excited whisper. **They are going 
to build in our tree, I am sure! Come, 
see!" 

And Ruth was lured down beside Tweedie 
on the rear porch. 

** There, see, Mr. Robin is in the tree I 
Mrs. Robin is on the fence, flirting about, 
tucking her head down, this way and that, 
looking up to the tree from first one side 
and then the other. She hasn't quite de- 
cided, but he knows that is the place he wants 
for a homel I guess she will come 'roimd 
all right though — ^wives generally do in big 
things like that ; in the little things she gets 
her way — but, of course, without letting him 
know!" 

Ruth watched the robins with amused in- 
terest under Tweedie 's interpretation for a 
time, and then went to the library to vary 
the writing with pretended reading — ^her 
thought persistently seeking a certain pic- 
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tured but uncharted wanderer! Tlje Pro- 
fessor was away for the day. 

Housecleaning had come successfully 
down from the attic to the first floor, and 
Tweedie had things well under way there, 
but what were such prosy activities com- 
pared to the thrill of watching a feathered 
pair begin their home-making? Brooms, 
mops and dusters made frequent excursion 
to the rear porch, and joyful bulletins an- 
noimced to Ruth in the library the various 
stages. 

There was sudden rapture : **Look, look. 
Miss Ruth I Mr. Robin is pulling the strings 
off my rosebush I tied up this morning. He 
is taking them for the nest ! ' ' 

And as Ruth looked out, there he was, 
sure enough, pulling away at the string. 
But Tweedie 's voice was instantly a gay 
scold, and she rushed out, pell mell, broom 
and dust-brush marking her way, while she 
cried, **No, nol Mr. Robin, you can't have 
that string 1'' and the robin flew to the fence 
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with a protesting cry. Didn ^t he have rights 
as well as rosebushes ? 

Tweedie answered ^im; *'Yes, you can 
have strings if you want them, but not from 
my roses!'' He flirted his tail and flew off 
at that. **Now, I s'pose you'll tell Mrs. 
Robin about it, and she may act ugly and 
leave us — women are so quick to, when their 
husbands tell them things — oh. Miss Ruth, 
please give me some strings out of the Pro- 
fessor's table drawer; you know he always 
puts the strings there off his new books 
when they come." 

Ruth had forgotten this, but foimd them, 
a number of strings of varied colors and 
threw them out to Tweedie, who, in a trice, 
had them himg on the ample spread of a 
big flowering almond which they had re- 
cently set out. Then, as she returned with 
mop and duster, she had hardly gotten in- 
side the door when robin was down again 
pulling them off with his stout bill — and 
Tweedie claimed he actually folded them to 
cany more conveniently up to the nestl 
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Ruth could not vouch for that, but she did 
sit at a window and watch him fascinatedly 
while he carried off the strings and the two 
built their nest. Tweedie could stay on the 
porch for nearer views, since they minded 
her presence little more than they did that 
of other birds, which accounted for her more 
remarkable testimonies, she said. 

Next day Ruth was with Tweedie out un- 
der the tree, and there was the little home 
plainly to be seen with a hanging fringe of 
many colored strings I After they had all 
looked at it and admired it, including the 
Professor, Ruth returned to her study with 
an oddly heavy heart. 



CHAPTER XI 

A CONJURER 

A LITTLE later Tweedie suddenly stood in 
Ruth's doorway, her eyes shining. 

** Looking at that pretty bird's nest just 
now, I said to myself, I just guess that is 
what Dr. Rod is doing abroad — gathering up 
bright strings — all sorts of pretty things, 
you know, in the old country — for the home 
he'll be having some day. He loves pretty 
things. I mind how I showed him some fine 
embroidery my grandmother did, and he 
looked at each leaf and flower and talked 
about them and the fineness of the work. 
Oh, he is the grand man, he has the heart to 
know the beautiful, and he'll be having a 
beautiful home some day, for somebody is 
bound to love him and marry him." 

There was no answer. Ruth's gaze had 
quickly returned to her work. 

But Tweedie was growing more bold. 

140 
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'^Did I teU you, Miss Ruth, that Dr. Rod 
was going to write to me?'' When the 
audacity of this had had time to sink in, she 
added, **Yes, he told me he would see my 
dear grand Swiss moimtains while he was 
gone, and I asked him if he wouldn't send 
me a postal card when he got there so I could 
be looking at them with him, and he laughed 
and said he would. That was the only time 
he laughed while he was there — something 
was dreadfully wrong with him — and he 
said, * You are a great Tweedie for seeing vi- 
sions — see some for me, won't you?' I 
knew what he meant, and that 's why I pray 
for him to the good God every day, like I 
told you I do." 

What a thing of joy, despair and torture 
that expected postcard instantly became I 
Ruth's heart fairly sang for days. She 
would hear from him, she would know where 
Rod was — ^through Tweedie! Then fol- 
lowed teary laughs at herself over the ab- 
surdity of her rapture. A postcard from 
him to the maid of all work ! 
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Suddenly her heart gave a frightened, de- 
spairing throb. He would not know how to 
reach Tweedie! He did not have her ad- 
dress, and would never dream that she could 
be with them ! 

Oh, if she might only ask the girl — ^but she 
couldn't — not if her life depended upon it! 
Then came the torture of alternating hope 
and despair. Perhaps Tweedie had given 
him the address of some friend — ^but there 
did not seem to be any intimate friends — 
the only people she really cared for were 
those for whom she worked, and they had 
moved away. He had seen her last at the 
hospital and she didn't believe that either 
Rod or Tweedie had thought of such a thing 
as an address ! Still, Rod never forgot prac- 
tical points, and if he promised to write to 
the girl he would certainly do it. This view 
was justified in the reality, though Ruth did 
not know it, for Rod had said he would direct 
it to the city hospital, and Tweedie had not 
failed to go there and arrange for the for- 
warding of this important piece of mail. 
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**What a wobbly thing I am, anyway. 
*So strong-minded and self -suflScient, ' '^ 
Ruth quoted of herself with intense sarcasm 
— and now — agitated to the point of tears 
over the possibility of a post card from Rod 
to her maid, getting lost on the way I 

Nevertheless, sarcasm and prodded pride 
did not keep her from acquiring a sudden 
habit of meeting the postman at each mail 
delivery. She would know Rod's handwrit- 
ing at a glance — and then not — well, faint 
or do something absurd when Tweedie told 
her she had heard from him, or showed her 
the card. The days came to have two peaks 
of high interest, the postman's morning and 
afternoon hour, the low grounds between 
simply echoing the hoof beats of passing 
minutes. That is, viewing the time from the 
records of her heart, though in commonplace 
daily routine she maintained the usual 
schedule. The morning struggle in the lit- 
tle study, however, grew less and less com- 
pelling, while Tweedie and the yard became 
each day more enticing. The one tree, a 
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maple, was putting out tender spring prom- 
ises, and a double-seated swing beneath its 
low-hanging branches was just the place to 
sway and brood — ^when Tweedie would let 
her. There was always something to bring 
the girl out, when Ruth was there; tea- 
towels to hang in the sweet sunshine, rugs 
to air, the birds' dish to fill, and the full- 
moon face would always pause a while by 
the swing, and her idealizing was never fail- 
ing, while its trend was always the same — 
family interest the key-note. 

The maple was dropping its slender, am- 
ber-sheathed seeds in the glorious May 
weather. 

** Well, old mother tree, you wrap up your 
babies good and tight, then give them a nice 
strong wing that will carry them off on the 
first high breeze, so they can find a home 
somewhere, and themselves sprout and grow 
up to be trees, and have more babies I 

* * It seems to me loving and wanting babies 
is in every living thing, Miss Ruth,'' Twee- 
die ended after a moment, and a wistful look 
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of motherhood-denied crept into her earnest 
face — startling Ruth's one-time boastfully 
mother-hardened heart into strange syni- 
pathy. 

The roses were watched daily for new 
signs of promise and Tweedie's glad cry 
rang out one morning: "Mrs. Peary is 
making a bud I A dear little baby bud I ' ' 

*'What startling statement is thati" 
asked the Professor as he and Ruth walked 
out in the yard to see the dew-beaded rosea, 
a before-breakfast habit they were acquir- 
ing with the warm, early summer days, and 
Tweedie was sure to find an errand there at 
the same time. 

"Why, Mrs. Peary is one of our roses, 
fader, dear," said Ruth gayly. 

*'Her husband found that north pole," put 
in Tweedie, "and so his wife gets a rose 
named for her. That's the way it is when 
women has husbands, they get the glory, too, 
that their husbands get." 

"Here's a beautiful rose unfolding a deli- 
cate flesh tint," said the Professor, stoop- 
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ing over a sturdy young bush with its first 
bloom under a beaded crown of dew. 

**Isn't it darlingr' agreed Ruth. 

**That*s Mr. Charles Dingee,'* announced 
Tweedie, **and here are his father and 
mother,'^ pointing to two other bushes, her 
eyes shining. **Mr. White Maman Cochet 
is a big strong bush, you see — this is the 
white Cochet,^' pointing to a third, and then 
to a fourth as she said, **and he married 
Mrs. Hermosa, with her beautiful pink 
cheeks, so their fine son, Charles Dingee, is 
made like his father strong and fine, but that 
rose-tint creeping in shows he's like his 
mother in disposition!'' 

Ruth and her father laughed heartily. 

** Tweedie will have to be the catalogue for 
this garden, won't she, fader dear; you and 
I will never remember all the names in the 
world." 

**Nor the pedigrees, since it seems that has 
to be a part of gardening," the Professor 
smilingly rejoined. 

This spirited Tweedie on. "Here's Wil- 
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liam Taft and right by him is * Teddy,' both 
of them fine. ' ' 

*'What, Roosevelt and Taft together^' 
queried the Professor, **I shouldn't think 
that would do even in rose life/' 

**Yes," said the girl energetically, "I 
know they fell out, but we won't have any 
fussing in this garden, and I am going to 
make them stay together peacefully! 
Roosevelt tried to lean over, like he was 
going to hit Taft, the first week after I put 
him here, but I told him that wouldn't do, 
and made him stand up straight! Since 
then I haven't had a bit of trouble with 
them. Taft has always minded his own 
business and gone right on growing." 

She was so in earnest that the two listen- 
ers were convulsed. 

"Well, is it to be largely a presidential 
garden?" asked the Professor. **I don't 
know that I would risk such a mixing up of 
politics as that would necessitate. ' ' 

**0h, no, I just thought we'd have a few 
presidents and some wives for high society. 
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Here is Miss Alice, too, and Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. They'll get along all right to- 
gether, for, you know, anybody can get along 
with Mrs. Wilson." 

**What about our embryo arbor, Twee- 
die T' asked Ruth. 

**IVe got the nobility there, by them- 
selves,'' she answered promptly, ** embryo" 
not disturbing her in the least. ** You know 
they just won't mix with other folks, we 
find that out in the old country. Lady Gay 
is one, and she is a beauty, then I did so 
want to put Dorothy Perkins in with her, 
she is so pretty, but I knew it wouldn't 
do, so I put Dorothy over yonder to run 
on the fence, and I've got the Empress 
of China here near Lady Gay, and Lady 
Godiva — who is really descended from Doro- 
thy, though, of course, you don't say any- 
thing about that," she ended, her eyes 
sparkling. 

* * So you do make some concessions to in- 
dividual preferences," smiled the Profes- 
sor. 



1^ 
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**You have to for royalty, you can't put 
them where you please, like we do Taft and 
Teddy I'^ 

**Tweedie, if you don't go on in and finish 
our breakfast, we shall never get any," 
laughed Ruth, and the autocrat of the garden 
flew into the house. 

**She is certainly unique,*' declared the 
Professor, when she was gone. 

**She is a perfect wizard with a garden," 
returned Ruth. **Just see what a trans- 
formation she has made here. A barren 
spot it was, with even grass refusing to grow 
thriftily, and now we have sweet peas and 
pansies, and pinks and phlox and candy- 
tuft and bluebells and lilies — and every- 
thing, and while the plants are all new and 
seeds only sown in March and in April, 
yet at the first of June here we are 
with flourishing plants and abundant blos- 
soms." 

**It is a marvel, daughter, and we needed 
waking up to a consciousness of what Na- 
ture will do for \is if we work with her, and 
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how much we miss if we don't get into her 
business ! ' ' 

Here they were called in to Tweedie *s hot 
biscuits and tempting bacon and eggs with a 
bowl of fragrant, delicate-hued sweet-peas 
in the center. They were never without 
flowers on the table, now. 

When they were seated the talk went on. 
**I don't know how Tweedie does it!'' ex- 
claimed Ruth. **I met a lady last week, a 
Mrs. Martin, who knew her when she lived 
with the Ryans, and you should have heard 
her tell about Tweedie 's gardening. I 
laughed till I cried, it all sounded so like 
Tweedie. She said that a garden seemed 
to be the outlet for the girl's effervescence, 
and no sober, humdrum thing did it ever 
prove under her eye and touch. She kept 
it on the qui vive, so to speak — just as she 
does us," Ruth laughed. **Mrs. Martin 
said, one year Tweedie 's sweet peas would 
hang their many-colored little caps on long 
thrifty stems from prosperous vines, in a 
perfect glory of bloom and fragrance. An- 
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other year and the sweet peas grew dim, 
somehow, while asters in lovely pinks and 
blues, purples and whites, spread their 
fringed beauty in luxuriant blossom. Mrs. 
Martin was an eloquent talker,'* Ruth threw 
in, while her father smiled appreciatively. 

**The next year, and, under Tweedie's con- 
juring rod, asters dropped into dimmer out- 
line along with the sweet peas, while cosmos 
reared brilliant starry heads of lavender and 
white, and fairly ran riot over the rear of 
the yard. Again came roses, and they 
climbed the porches, sprawled over the walks 
and scrambled up the fences, scattering 
bright petals and puffing delicate fragrance 
over everything.. She said that yard was 
the famous thing of the neighborhood!** 

**I should think it might have been," re- 
turned the Professor, adding drolly, "and 
see what is before us, if we accommodate 
ourselves to such remarkable activity I'* 

** There's the rub, fader, for two such 
sober-sided book-worms as you and me,** 
laughed Ruth gayly, "but I am not through 
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with Mrs. Martinis account of Tweedie 's 
remarkable gardening powers. She said the 
next year canterbury-bells held sway, send- 
ing up pronged cluster candlesticks for na- 
ture 's altar, with purple and blue, pink and 
white bells throwing off soft radiance to 
the marvel of all observers I Nobody ever 
knew what another year would bring forth 
in Tweedie 's garden. Sober beds, which 
seemed placed indefinitely, were constantly 
uprooted to take on new shape and color!'' 

**I don't know how you remember all the 
different kinds of flowers, daughter; I didn't 
dream your horticultural education was get- 
ting so complete; your knowledge of floral 
technique is becoming astonishing." 

**0h, Tweedie is attending to that," 
laughed Ruth back, **I am being educated 
daily with floral catalogues. I am getting 
so I can tell about the characteristics of vari- 
ous bloomers in my sleep I 

/*But, father," Ruth ended soberly, "do 
you know Tweedie is paying largely for our 
garden?" 
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"You should not let her, daughter." 

' * But I simply can 't help it I I insist that 
she must not pay for plants, but she gets 
them without telling me. She slips home 
from town with new plants constantly, and 
has them out in a twinkling. I can*t keep 
track of all the new things possibly — I am 
interested in my writing, you know," she 
added defensively. 

' * But how does she get the money ? ' * asked 
the Professor. "Her — er — salary is not 
princely, by any means, as I recall it." 

"No, but she is the richest person you ever 
saw! She spends what she makes freely. 
I doubt if any millionaire's income is so sat- 
isfying as hers. Just look at these new 
plates, for instance. She bought them — of 
course with little floral wreaths around 
them! I asked her what it meant, her get- 
ting new plates, and she said she bad broken 
so many she bought new ones in their places. 
And I am just sure she broke the old ones 
on purpose, so as to see some new ones! 
She wants the glint on things," ended Ruth. 
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Then came quick remembrance of how the 
glint on things had died down for her, a new 
trick of sudden contrasts which her thought 
had learned to play upon her, and which 
was invariably reflected in her sweet, frank 
face. 

**Well, we have a psychological study to 
interest us, Jiaven^t weV^ said the Profes- 
sor, putting a tender arm about his daughter 
as both left the table. From the time when 
her childish lips had first framed the 
** Fader'* which was still so dear, he had en- 
folded her with the quick comprehension 
and quiet sympathy which make words of 
small consequence. 

As for the garden, it was, in more ways 
than one, a grateful refuge for Ruth in those 
trying days. When she met friends in town 
it was a thing to talk vivaciously about, 
thereby hiding the lack of that old-time 
quality which they would surely have no- 
ticed. And gardening was becoming so 
fashionable — quite the thing for suburban- 
ites to talk about. Of course the writing was 
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inquired of, but she only had to smile and 
say that the garden had ahnost won her away 
from it. What would she have done if 
Tweedie had not come to the rescue? 



CHAPTEE XII 

A CHAPERONE 



ti 



Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth I Please come 
and help me !'' This was the cry that came 
again up the rear stairway to Ruth one 
morning when she hung over that table of 
writing. 

**What can Tweedie want of me nowf" 
was the quick, impatient, unheard response. 
Then — **Why not? You are simply doing 
nothing here,'* with inner derision. 

**A11 right, in a minute, Tweedie,'* was 
heard at the foot of the stairway. 

**What is the matter f asked Ruth, when 
she was on the spot and had looked into the 
girPs troubled face. 

*^Why, Mr. Robin!*' 

"And what is the matter with him?" 

**I don't know. Miss Ruth, but he is sit- 
ting out in the yard on the ground, and you 

166 
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know he wouldn't be doing that with all 
those babies to feed I I want to catch him, 
for maybe he has been hurt like Mrs. Bobin 
was, and we can cure him up." 

They both set forth, but Mr. Robin had 
no notion of being caught as Mrs. Robin had 
been. He flew off at every approach, though 
feebly, showing something was indeed wrong 
with him, and they had to give it up when 
he went entirely out of their reach. Ruth 
dropped down in the ready swing, but Twee- 
die anxiously continued investigation, con- 
stantly speculating as to the cause of the 
robin 's trouble. 

Finally she exclaimed joyously, "Here's 
what hurt him! Here's a dead bee in the 
birds' drinking dish! I just know it stung 
h'TTi when he came here for a drink, and he 
snapped Mr. Bee right up, just as he ought 
to done. Served him right — why didn't he 
keep to the flowers, there's plenty of them 
here for him now," with such indignation 
that Ruth laughed light-heartedly. 

"Well, he'll get over that, if that is the 
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trouble," she said in real relief that prob- 
ably nothing more serious had befallen the 
robin family. She had found a surprising 
pleasure in their building affairs as she had 
watched the nest, then waited for the coming 
of the little ones, and still interestedly ob- 
served the parent birds from day to day. 

Tweedie looked up to the gay, string-be- 
decked home with overflowing tenderness: 
**Your husband is going to be all right 
bimTjy, Mrs. Robin; don't you and the 
babies worry a bit!'' Then, turning to 
Ruth, she said enthusiastically, **He is such 
a good husband, and I tell you a good hus- 
band is worth caring for, don't you think 
so. Miss Ruth?" 

Ruth agreed very mildly. 

**I tell you, we are getting so many birds, 
Miss Ruth ; see, there is a pair of thrushes 
now, right over in the comer by Dorothy 
Perkins!" And she dropped her voice lest 
she disturb them by calling their names. 
Then, **0h, yes, you old blue jays, we can al- 
ways hear you 1 There 's a pair of them, too, 
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that's here every day. Besides, there are 
our two red-birds, you know; they wake me 
every morning with their glad calling to the 
other birds that daylight is here. And, you 
know, we've got two woodpeckers that go 
'peck, peck, peck' on this tree trunk every 
day. I tiiink Mr. and Mrs. Robin are 
mighty good to let them do it, don't yout 
The babies might be asleep, you know, and 
it would wake them up I" 

Rutii's laugh was the only response, and 
Tweedie ran on. "There are two cat-birds 
that come, too ; but these all just come to do 
their courting, and to take lunch and din- 
ner together from mj crumbs; they can't 
set up housekeeping here though, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Robin got ahead of them and took 
our one tree. Then, of course, there are lots 
of chippies that roost under the eaves. 
They don't count with most folks, though I 
love them all the same. But I wish we just 
had a grove, so they could all come and stay, 
don't you, Miss Ruth I" 

'*I am sure you would get them all, if we 
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did, Tweedie. There wouldn't be a bird 
around that would stay with any one else.'' 

That night at dinner Ruth noticed that 
Tweedie 's eyes held a new sparkle, but she 
came and went with the usual decorum till 
the last course was served, then she could 
stand it no longer. She had held to the let- 
ter of the edict of no talk while serving 
since the first rebuke, but the spirit was 
sometimes lacking. Miss Ruth had said 
nothing about whispering ! She leaned over 
at Ruth's chair and whispered loudly and 
gleefully, * * There '11 be courting in the house 
to-night. Miss Ruth ! ' ' Then whisked away 
before Ruth could imagine what was meant. 

Turning to her father she asked, puzzled, 
**Did you hear what Tweedie said?" 

^*No," he answered. 

^ * She says there will be courting going on 
in the house to-night! Didn't you notice 
how excited she was? I wonder if she is 
really going to have a beau!" And Ruth 
was instantly excited herself. ^*What in 
the world would we do without her, if she 
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should find a beau, really, and marry and 
leave us?" 

"Well, we won't go so fast yet, daughter," 
smiled the Professor at her evident dis- 
may. 

"I am completely spoiled, I own it!" she 
exclaimed. Then, remembering the past, 
she added, *'I suppose I always have been 
for that matter, but I did not know it till I 
tried doing the work myself. Before that 
I took it as a matter of course that things 
should get done without any bother. Now, 
I know better. What would I do without 
Tweedief I don't want any courting in the 
house! Tweedie was telling me this morn- 
ing how many pairs of birds were doing their 
courting in our yard, but it is another thing 
to bring it in the house !" She was too much 
in earnest to notice how absurd this sounded, 
and her father veiled his twinkling eyes. 

When asked after dinner by Ruth for fur- 
ther revelation, Tweedie was noncommittal. 
She was busy washing dishes. "I am to 
have company," was all she would say, while 
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her face danced with happy smiles, and Ruth 
was forced to retire that night with the 
sound of voices in the kitchen to confirm her 
anxieties. 

Next morning at breakfast Tweedie 's 
gayety was still over-flowing. When she 
brought Ruth a poached egg with the filmy 
white slightly congealed over the delicate 
yellow, there was again an insinuating whis- 
per at her ear: ^*A bride with her veil on 
— ^your egg is, this morning!'' 

This was too much, and Ruth's anxiety 
broke down into laughter, as she told her 
father. 

**That reminds me, my dear," he said. 
**Last night when I went to the ice cooler 
for a drink of water before retiring, the 
kitchen door was open, and I found myself in 
full view of a courting couple in the kitchen ; 
a very large woman and a small, weak look- 
ing man. They were not abashed in the 
least, but I am afraid I was." 

** Where was Tweedie?" cried Ruth in as- 
tonishment 
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**I don't know,'* he answered. *^She 
didn't seem to be anywhere around." 

Ruth set her lips together. **I'll find out 
about this." 

She went to the kitchen as soon as break- 
fast was over. Questioned again, Tweedie 
finally solved the mystery, leaving her wash- 
ing of breakfast pots and pans and stand- 
ing with restless, hanging hands, and shy, 
reluctant face. 

**Why, Miss Ruth, the girl who lives next 
door, you know!" 

**That big woman?" Ruth demanded. 

**Yes'm. Well, the folks she works for 
won't let her have her beau there — and she's 
got one!" The last with triumphant ges- 
ture and emphasis. 

**I don't see that we have anything to do 
with that," returned Ruth coldly. 

**But, you wouldn't have her lose him, 
would you. Miss Ruth?" tragically. 

**That is not our affair." 

**But, Miss Ruth, they are so in love with 
each other I And if / had a beau, you would 
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let me have him in the kitchen, wouldn't 
you?'' 

"I don't know about that." 

**0h, Miss Ruth, you wouldn't be so hard- 
hearted as to not let me have a beau to come 
to see me, if I had one, would you?" plead- 
ingly. 

**Well, that has nothing to do with our 
neighbor's beaus," she returned impatiently. 

*^0h, but she might lose him ! She was so 
afraid she would, and I told her to just come 
right over here nights into my kitchen — ^I 
didn't once think you would care. Miss 
Ruth!" 

A lost beau ! What strange chord of sym- 
pathy tugged absurdly at Ruth's breast? 
In the end Tweedie 's tragic pleading won a 
compromise. The courting couple could 
have the swing in the rear yard pleasant eve- 
nings, if they would make no disturbance. 
Then she went at once to the library to tell 
her father. 

**What do vou think, father? Tweedie 
brought in our neighbor's girl to do her 
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courting ! The neighbors won't let her have 
a beau there — and I don't blame them!*' 
resentful again. 

^*Well/' laughed the Professor, throwing 
his head back in his chair and his eyes openly 
twinkling, **so we have not only established 
— er — a sort of matrimonial clearing house 
for feathered lovers, but opened up a branch 
for amorous humanity as well!" 

*^I am not going to have it, anyway,'* de- 
clared Ruth energetically. **But, do you 
know, Tweedie was so tragic over the possi- 
bility of that woman's losing a heau, that I 
had to let her have them over here in the 
swing, evenings? They expect to be mar- 
ried in a few weeks — if the courting isn't 
disturbed — but I won't have it in the house !" 

Instantly her thought played her the das- 
tardly new trick : ** Yes, courting is all over 
in the house I" And with her father's 
twinkling eyes upon her, a swift, frightened 
look swept over her face, and his sobered 
slowly. He put his hand to his eyes a mo- 
ment, while he said with a dear touch of ten- 
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demess, which she knew and loved so well : 
"Courtship is a very sweet thing, daugh- 
ter ; your mother and I found it so, and we 
must remember it, you and I, sober and 
staid, though we are getting to be.'* 

Swiftly she leaned over and touched his 
forehead with her lips, but she could not 
keep them from trembling, and then she 
fled without another word. 




CHAPTER Xin 

NOTHINQ VENTURE NOTHING HAVE 



a 



Now, just look at that !'' exclaimed Ruth 
one June morning, as she and her father 
walked arm-in-arm to the breakfast table, 
and stopped, transfixed at its gorgeousness. 

*^Well, well!^' was his equally surprised 
response. 

**You are *It,' evidently,'' she went on, as 
she took in the detail of a ring of many col- 
ored roses around the Professor's plate and 
his chair hung in garlands of green. **But 
wherefore," complainingly, **am I not in 
it?" 

Ruth looked around for Tweedie — of 

course she was the origin of the mystery — 

and there was the beaming face peeping in 

the doorway from the kitchen ; but, with no 

intention of spoiling things by explanation, 

once discovered, the girl made gay retreat 

w 
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Not a hint of justification came to the 
Professor, but, with smiling elaborateness^ 
he took the bedecked chair at his place. 

"I've always made it a rule in life not to 
inquire too closely into the gracious gifts 
of the gods!" 

Ruth, however, must ferret the thing out. 
Suddenly her face lit up, and she flew to him, 
both arms clasping his neck while she ques- 
tioned, her face close to his. 

"Now, fader, haven't you got a birthdayl 
Own up I" 

"Why, you know, daughter, we stopped 
having them at your nineteenth, you didn't 
want to go out of the teens, you remember, 
and of course I haven't got anyl" 

* ' Well, you have I ' ' she exclaimed. It was 
impossible not to warm up to a birthday, 
even if they had been repudiated, with that 
loved face smiling in the midst of decora- 
tions. And her heart smote her with the 
sudden realization that her life had always 
been selfish. 

It was the thing she wanted that fader al- 
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ways did, of course, aod his beautiful birth- 
days, now that they were getting to be such 
big ones, ought to be celebrated. Mother 
had always remembered them, came swiftly 
back accusingly, and she turned away to her 
seat, tears swimming in her eyes, resolving 
never to neglect it again. 

They were answered in the Professor's 
eyes, but he said gayly, "Which will you 
have, daughter? Red roses or white, yel- 
low or pink?" 

And she managed to say, "Yellow, if you 
please; that stands for jealousy, I believe." 

He helped her as gayly, and when Twee- 
jlie came in with the hot biscuits she foxmd 
things going with a most satisfactory swing. 

Whether there was too much gayety, or 
too tender recollection of times past, could 
not be told, but the Professor was taken sud- 
denly ill that afternoon and Ruth hung over 
him in frightened panic. A doctor was 
promptly called and Tweedie was at hand 
for every real or imagined need. 

"I dont believe I have ever loved him I" 
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Huth cried in her imiermost heart, "but oh, 
I will now 1 I think I have been asleep all 
my life until now, or dazed with my own 
selfish wants I" And youth's first inner lea- 
son, rebuking self, did not touch her 
lightly. 

Her father had never been sick in his life 
before, to her knowledge. 

But the shadow of illness had completely 
passed by the next day, and Ruth had only 
to love her father back to strength, as she 
said. 

A few days later Tweedie went to town 
on some floral errand and came back dis- 
playing an entirely new facial radiance for 
the evening meal. 

"What has happened to Tweedie, now?" 
exclaimed Ruth to her father. 

"She is indeed an aurora borealis of fresh 
brilliance," he agreed. 

Ruth's questioning of the girl, however, 
brought no solution; she would only laugh 
gayly over her dish-washing and say, "Noth- 
ing, Miss Ruth." 
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But next day, after the morning's mail 
came in, she could contain herself no longer. 

It was a mornii^ on which Ruth, looking 
after her father, failed to get the mail from 
the postman. When she saw Tweedie's 
scintillating face after answering his ring, 
her first thought which made her heart leap 
and her brain turn traitor for a second was 
' ' Rod 's card has come I ' ' And then followed 
the agony of uncertainty till she could get 
away and find out from Tweedie without let- 
ting her know that she was trying to find 
out. 

Her father comfortable, she went at last 
into her study and busied herself over the 
papers on her desk, her fluttering heart call- 
ing for Tweedie to come and end the sus- 
pense. But there was no trouble about that, 
now: Tweedie was watching for an oppor- 
tunity to tell, as anxiously as Ruth was 
watching for one to hear. 

"Oh, Miss Ruth, what do you suppose f 
When I was in the florist's — " 

Ruth's heart instantly steadied. Of 
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course she might have known it was some- 
thing about flowers that had made the girl so 
radiant, and she turned with an indignant 
flash which halted the tripping tongite a mo- 
ment. 

** What is itr' Tweedie asked anxiously. 

^ * Oh, nothing/' answered Ruth, quickly re- 
covering poise; **what did you want to tell 
mer' 

Quite reassured, the girl went on beam- 
ingly: **When I was in the florist's yester- 
day I heard two ladies talking about a fine 
f ortime teller, and one of them told the other 
just where she lived, and so I went to see 
herl" 

"How foolish, Tweedie," Ruth exclaimed 
severely, **to spend your money for such 
things ! ' ' 

"Oh, but Miss Ruth, it didn't cost but fifty 
cents, and — ^it wasn^t foolishness 1 Wait till 
I tell you I She told me true things 1 She 
told me we had sickness here, but it wasn't 
serious, though we had thought so — ^and that 
was the Professor, you know." 
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"That was easy enough to guess, hap-haz- 
ard," returned Ruth coldly. 

"But, there's more, Miss Ruth, let me tell 
you I She said I would hear of fire from 
somebody near to me — and this morning, 
see I I have a letter from iny cousin in the 
West and they have had their saw mill 
burned down I" 

That was tmanswerable. Ruth laughed 
and said, "It just happened so." 

"But it couldn't. Miss Ruthl And let me 
tell you the rest," then the earnestness of 
the little round face melted into radiant 
beams. "She said I was going to meet a 
light-haired man soon, and I was going to 
marry him!" 

This was indeed a climax, and accounted 
for all the scintillations of yesterday. 

"And, Miss Ruth, I asked her about you — 
told her how beautiful you were and what 
lovely stories you wrote" (Tweedie had 
never seen one, but her faith was great), 
"and she laughed right away, and said you 
were going to be married soon, too; and I 
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tbougbt of Dr. Rod right away — and — I 
think she described >iiTn — though she did say 
he had red hair, and Dr. Bod hasn't," she 
admitted slowly. 

"But, anyhow, you're going to be married, 
too; well both get there bim'by," she 
beamed; "and wouldn't it be funny if we 
should be married the same time — two wed- 
dings at once in the same house?" 

This ordinarily would have been too much 
for Ruth, and have ended in a gale of laugh- 
ter, but that mention of Rod had thrown her 
off her balance again, and the absurd leap of 
hope at the remarkable fortune-teller's pre- 
diction for her with Tweedie's interpreta- 
tion, was quickly followed by an absurd re- 
bellion at the red hair 1 

"Tweedie, you go away with such foolish 
things, and don't believe a word of it." 

"But, Miss Ruth, the Professor sick and 
the fire — " 

Ruth waved her off with an emphatic but 
not unkind gesture, which she found it neces- 
Bary to use for that tripping tongue some- 
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times, and Tweedie went, laughing happily, 
while Ruth sat down to unravel her tangled 
sensations. 

Whether this prophecy contained some 
mysterious germ of activity or no cannot be 
determined, but certain it is that there was 
a 'phone call one July morning a little later 
for Miss Throcklemeyer. Ruth called her, 
and caught amazing one-sided scraps of con- 
versation from where she sat in her study 
with the door open. 

When the receiver was hung up at last, 
Tweedie appeared, all excitement 

"Miss Ruth, what do you supposel Mis* 
Arnold, a friend of Mis' Ryan's, called me, 
and she wants me to go with her to New Al- 
bans on Simday to meet a widower who 
wants a wife I" 

* * Well, you certainly won *t go 1 ' * exclaimed 
Ruth. 

"Why, yes, Miss Ruth I" the girl re- 
turned with surprise. "Why not ? He 
may have light hair I" 

"Why notf " returned Ruth, "every rea- 
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son why not I You don't know anything 
about him I" 

"But, you see, that is the reason why 
I am going! I want to find out about 
him." 

"How can you, though, in just seeing himi 
That fortune teller has made you crazy!" 
Euth put in vehemently. "You won't know 
anything about his character, or — or — " 
whether you love him, she was going to say, 
but the thought of love was too absurd to 
mention at all, so she stopped, helpless to 
express herself in such a contingency, so 
entirely foreign to all her conceptions of 
lovemaking and marriage. 

But the clear, chestnut eyes were un- 
daunted. "Why, Miss Ruth, if he is the 
one the good Qod means for me, and I am 
the one for him, we wUl know it" 

Faith was all right, Ruth had touched it 
herself at the fringed edges, but such faith 
as this was beyond her. 

"Tweedie, I will think you are simply a 
husband-hunter if you go off after this 
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maul*' she said at last with some contempt. 

"Miss Ruth," returned the girl, sorrow- 
fully, "you know I haven't the beautiful 
home and the dear Professor, like you have, 
and my ways can't be like yours to meet peo- 
ple and know them like you would. I have 
to let the good God show me what He has 
for me, and wants me to do. He has been 
my father and my mother and my home. I 
have to be like the birds, and do just as He 
shows me how." 

Looking into those clear, trusting eyes, 
like a bird's indeed, in their innocence and 
I>erf ect harmony with the forces of the uni- 
verse, fitting into the great whole without 
fear or protest, there was nothing for Ruth 
to say. So the matter went forward with 
the conunonplaceness of the usual, except for 
Tweedie's happy expectancy. 

Ruth told her father, with the embellish- 
ment of her own emphatic comments, while 
the Professor laughed serenely. 

"Let her alone, daughter, let her alone. 
Her instincts may be far better guides than 
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our worldly wisdom. Love is a wonderful 
factor in life, we must admit it, and it has 
various ways of making itself known." 
And thoughts in the minds of both brought 
silence for the moment 

Sunday was to be the important day for 
Tweedie. The man was a farmer and could 
get off better on that day; he would meet 
Tweedie and the interested friend at the 
station in New Albans. At the hour for 
starting she was dressed in her best and full 
of happy excitement. 

Ruth saw her start off with strange com- 
motion of heart She was disgusted, yes, 
but concerned almost to tearfulness lest some 
beast of a man should carry the girl off I 
With restless interest she awaited the re- 
turn, for Tweedie had promised in any event 
she would come back ; and when the familiar, 
full-moon face turned in to the front walk at 
last there was relief, but anxiety as well, for 
such a beaming face could only mean suc- 
cessful issue. 

She hadn't long to wait, for Tweedie was 
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quickly at the study door and answered the 
questions in Huth's eyes without delay. 

"I missed him, Miss Ruth I" 

"Missed him!" Ruth exclaimed in re- 
turn. 

"Yes, ma'am, I missed himi You see, I 
took the wrong car, and when I got back 
and started over again and then got there 
at last, I was two hours late and they had 
given me up and gone homel" 

Such relief for Ruth I Now the thing was 
settled! 

Tweedie had a different mind. 

"It was not intended for to-day,'* she said 
complacently, "but I do not already feel 
sure what is meant for me for all time." 

"Why, it is not meant for you at aU," de- 
clared Ruth, quite ready to interpret Provi- 
dence irrevocably for her. 

"I am not sure. Miss Ruth, already," the 
girl reiterated. And when the next day 
came there was another 'phone call for Miss 
Throcklemeyer, and Ruth caught with in- 
dignant heart the explanations and agree- 
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ment for another trial next Siinday I After- 
protests were of no avail, and she had to 
report to her father a prolongation of un- 
certainties. 

He laughed his serene laugh again, and 
then said whimsically, "It is a good deal for 
us to have this constant matrimonial strain, 
daughter, but we must bear it the best we 
can." And again there was the little vein of 
consciousness that brought constraint for 
both. 

The next Sunday was soon at hand and 
Tweedie started off once more in her best 
and with happy, hopeful expectancy — only 
to return, just as smiling, with the statement 
that the candidate bad lost heart at the last 
moment and refused to come ! The lady go- 
between was there with apologies and re- 
grets. He bad a nice home and was kind 
and good, bilt shy, and could not face a sec- 
ond possible failure. 

"Now I know," announced Tweedie to 
Ruth, with perfect complacency, "that it 
was not meant for me. I have done my part 
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and he is not the one God has waiting for 
me." 

That was an end of it^-to Ruth's great 
satisfaction; but she marveled much over 
the girl's perfect emancipation from ham- 
pering social standards — her independence, 
her self-respect and quenchless optimism, all 
rare blossoms of her abiding faith. 

"You miss a great deal by not knowing 
'folks,' " she remembered that Rod had said 
to her once. "You must know and under- 
stand and love * folks' to make life worth 
while." She was now receiving her first les- 
sons in the study of unvarnished hiunanily. 

As for Tweedie, the brilliant expectancy 
which had followed her visit to the fortune 
teller was not in the least dimmed : she con- 
tinued to scintillate daily for a week or so 
more, when an event which startled the 
world brought new emotions to the oddly 
companioned trio in Mocking-bird Valley. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WORLD ETENT8 

The momentous day of days was ushered 
in for the little household by Tweedie's glad 
cry, after again happening to answer the 
postman's ring. 

"Oh, Miss Ruth, Miss Ruth I Dr. Bod's 
card's come!" 

The cry came up the back stairs, catching 
Ruth in the bath-room, and the long expected 
moment was over before her heart had time 
to give one flutter. Just a sweet gladness 
swept over her that she knew, now, he was 
somewhere! 

And then Tweedie brought the card 
proudly up for her to see, and there was the 
old writing with just the same dash it used 
to have when he wrote to her from college. 

These are some mountains, Tweedie, 
and I never look at them that I don't 
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think of the visions you are seeing for 
me. Here till first of August, then 
Paris for hard work. 

R. C. 

"Ah, I knew the good God would take care 
of him," said Tweedie, with welling joy and 
gratitude. "But it t« fine to hear from him, 
isn 't it, Miss Ruth 1 Oh, he is the fine man," 
not waiting for reply. All the morning she 
went about in fresh glee over hearing from 
Dr. Rod, which was fostered by an indulgent 
responsiveness from Ruth I Who could pre- 
serve detached dignity when Rod had been 
heard from after nine months' dreary si- 
lence I There was, in consequence, a ligbt- 
heartedness playing about in the atmosphere 
that brought a little whirlwind of gayety for 
the noonday lunch. 

"Yes, this salad is a dream," declared 
Ruth, after her father had praised it. "I 
don't know what we will do when the light- 
haired man appears, and there must be a 
wedding," she ended gayly, timing the con- 
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elusion just as Tweedie was disappearing out 
the kitchen door, only to fly back with — 

"Tou, too, Miss Ruth, you know yours will 
b£ at the same time!" and out again in an 
audacious flutter. 

"What's this?" exclaimed the Professor, 
delighted with something about his Ruth 
that was dearly reminiscent; something hav- 
ing the faint aroma of old-time coquetry, 
perhaps, his inquiring thought vaguely clas- 
sified. 

After lunch Tweedie daringly took her 
card to the library, when Miss Ruth was not 
at hand, and showed it to him. 

ite was puzzled at first, but she quickly 
explained: "It's from Dr. Rod, you know; 
he was so good to me when I was sick at the 
hospital, and when he went away he prom- 
ised to write to me from the cdd country, and, 
of course, he is the one who always keeps his 
word," she ended, with warm effusion. 

"Ah," exclaimed the Professor, and that 
word not only covered his quick comprehen- 
sion of Tweedie 's statement, but also linked 
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that something unusual in his Ruth with the 
arrival of the card and this surprising in- 
formation of Tweedie's acquaintance with 
Rodney Creel. He had never heard of it 
before. Ruth had repeated to him with 
laughing enjoyment much of Tweedie'a talk 
of people and things, but the girl's connec- 
tion with Rodney Creel had been studiously 
avoided. 

When Tweedie's happy face had disap- 
peared the father exclaimed under his, 
breath, "My poor, starved little daughter! 
But I must let time have its own way," he 
ended firmly, though with a sigh. 

Then, on that quiet August day, with its 
little flutter for these individual hearts, came 
the great cataclysm of human struggle and 
greed and spoliation which plunged the 
world into blood and woe. 

Afternoon papers brought the first start- 
ling echoes. But — it could not be ! Modern 
civilization could not again revert to barbar- 
ism I Two thousand years of warmth and 
light and love with the star of Bethlehem 
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suffusing the world could not in a moment 
give place to the darkness of hell ! 

Huth and her father, with the rest of the 
neutral world, discussed it warmly, ending 
always with the universal American, "It 
can not bel" But the days went tragically 
hy, and cablegrams announced that France 
had entered the arena, England had declared 
war, Russia was in the struggle — recording 
day by day startling hoof-beats of the mighty 
tread of death upon a smiling world. 

Then the rush of opposing armies shook 
the firmament, and cries of fear and danger 
and heartbreak went up. "My son, my 
daughter, my wife, my husband, my kins- 
man, my friend is abroad," was heard every- 
where in America, and an agonizing wave of 
anxiety went over the country as to the 
safety of loved ones when messages came of 
hurrying armies and railways seized by the 
various governments for military use. 

And Ruth's heart! Ah, here came the 
crucible for her, and in it she agonized with 
all the poignancy of a first bitter experience. 
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What would happen to Rod? Oh, would he 
go into the war as a soldier, as a surgeon — 
there was nothing to deter him. No one to 
care — then her heart made clamorous pro- 
test — but he coiUd think there was no one 
to care. She kept the first agony of it close 
in her own heart. But Tweedie was also 
alert as to passing events, and knew that Dr. 
Rod, according to his program, was in Paris 
at the time of its great upheaval. Her f ull- 
muon face was shadowed, but hope gleamed 
always in her anxious eyes. 

"The good God will take care of Br. Rod, 
Miss Rutli, and bring him back bim'by, I 
know He will!" And Ruth tried to catch 
the comforting refrain, even though her 
heart still died its lament : * ' Tweedie 
doesn't know how little there is to call him to 
safety!" 

When alarm grew highest and Ruth read 
one day of hardships and narrow escapes by 
fleeing travelers, of many American unmar- 
ried men caught by the glamour, the rush, 
the need, who had been drawn into the mael- 
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Strom, she threw down the morning paper 
and fled like a child to her father. 

She had her arms about his neck before 
he knew she was there, and with her cheek 
against his, she cried, "Oh, father, do you 
think Americans can be safe anywhere 
there?" 

He put his hand tenderly up, and patted 
the cheek as he used to when she was a rebel- 
lious or grieving child — it made no differ- 
ence which to him, his tenderness was always 
the same. 

"I think so, daughter. Uncle Sam is a 
very important personage ; he is going to be 
considered very carefully by all the bellig- 
erent nations." 

There was a pause, and then her voice came 
again, trembling a bit this time: "Do you 
think many Americans will go into the 
warf" 

"I bardly think so, daughter. We have 
too recent memories, which even the young 
have too tragically caught, to find war very 
attractive." 
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Now the voice was almost a whisper. 
"But — would they join as — doctors — and 
nurses'?" she ended more determinedly. 

"Very few, I think, daughter," all the 
more firmly because his judgment was not in 
full accord with his speech. 

But they were so attune, those two, that 
the firmness did not deceive ber, and when 
the wetness of her face began to trickle 
down toward his caressing hand, she broke 
from his embrace and ran from the room 
like the unquieted child of many years 
ago. 

In the little study where her pen people 
had paraded so ineffectually through the 
summer — doomed now not soon to revive 
their activities — she fought her battle to the 
finish, as women must. She would be brave 
and strong, whatever happened. She would 
take her place in the world of struggle as 
women of her blood had done. They had 
not shown the white feather a generation be- 
fore when husband, and brother, son and 
sweetheart had gone into danger and death. 
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should she collapse at possible disaster to one 
she had sent coldly from her? 

There was a quiet womanliness about her 
which the keen-eyed father noted when she 
took her place at dinner, and while they 
tacitly agreed not to discuss the war very 
much, the little impulsive, undisciplined 
child that had wept once more against his 
cheek was gone forever. 



CHAPTER XV 

ANXIOUS HEABTS 

The smiling garden with its bloom and 
fragrance, its delicate-tinted asters, its ' 
monthly roses, its altar-like canterbury-bells, 
its old-time dainty columbines in pink and 
lavender and white, breathed love divine 
through the quiet siunmer's drowse and 
heat ; the birds, less active, with softer note 
for their morning song, proclaimed the 
world a sweet paradise of peace. Un- 
touched by the turmoil of men, bloom and 
bird-song voiced the Infinite unceasingly 
during the succeeding days of world-up- 
heaval. A frightened hush fell upon watch- 
ing, listening America, broken more and 
more faintly by tJbat futile cry, "It cannot 
be!" 

If it had not been for the garden, Ruth did 
not see how she could have endured those 
days. She helped to keep the plants free 
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from encroaching weeds, for she had come to 
love the digging about growing things and 
helping them on in their brave putting out of 
tender leaf and bud. And the swing, with 
the cheerful robin family busy in tiie tree 
above, came to be the most restful spot for 
her harassed spirit. Tweedie would stop in 
her errands to and fro in the yard, and with 
the thought of Dr. Rod uppermost in the 
mind of each, though unacknowledged by 
Ruth, crumbs of her undaunted faith 
dropped in the passing, were very sustain- 
ing. The girl arose an hour earlier these 
momentous mornings, reading the paper be- 
fore the Professor and Miss Ruth were up, 
and her active mind grasped situations and 
probabilities with surprising accuracy. 
Ruth said to her father, sometimes, that 
Tweedie certainly had the sixth sense, her 
intuitions were so unfailing. Be that as it 
may, the morning prayer with "grand- 
father" joining in from the heavenly peaks, 
had become indeed a soul verity. The girl's 
spirit was harmonious from birth with 
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beauty and peace and joy, and, hiuuble atom 
of the universe though she was, the echo of 
world strife beat iryingly upon her sensitive 
soul. Her inherited refuge was the Infinite ; 
there she found strength for the daily tasks, 
and a serene faith, blossoming often in clear 
understanding and almost prophetic insight 

It was well that a first heart skirmish with 
fear and anxiety had come for Buth, that she 
had met the enemy and successfully de- 
fended a first high stand, for larger battles 
were before her. 

There were flaring headlines in the morn- 
ing paper one early September morning. 
Tweedie happened to be late. The Profes- 
sor found them first, and how to protect his 
Ruth, even this new Ruth with the quiet 
womanliness, tore his heart in urgent in- 
quiry. He first carefully mislaid the paper 
so that neither the watchful Tweedie nor 
Ruth might chance upon it, then waited her 
coming down to breakfast with anxious eye. 

It was just a quiet kiss between them when 
she came in at last, but her quick eye caught 
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the anxiety in his and there was sudden grip- 
ping of that new reserve strength. She 
looked at ^im inquiringly, not touching tiie 
food upon her plate. 

He ignored this questioning with much 
breakfast interest and a lame word about 
how good the biscuits were, but she broke in 
with — 

"Father, you may as well tell me — for I 
must know." 

"Why, daughter, we cannot trust the 
news; quite, these days. You know how ex- 
cited everybody is about people abroad, and 
so ready to believe the worst, while it is an 
impossibility to tell absolutely what steamer 
certain persons have sailed on. Tbey think 
they have passage on one steamer — and pos- 
sibly may have engaged passage upon it, 
when finally they are not able to reach it in 
time — " he floundered. 

"Father, what is it!" asked Ruth, with 
the sudden sternness, which, even when it 
comes from child to parent, will not be de- 
nied. 
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"There are headlines in the morning pa- 
per which I feel are not at all substantiated." 

"And what are they I" asked Ruth, the 
sternness not abating. 

"A British steamer has been sunk in the 
English Channel and some people from here 
— no one we know or ever heard of — who 
have come in from abroad think that Rod- 
ney Creel was on the ill-fated vessel." His 
steadiness was gone with the truth at last put 
forth. He could say no more and his coffee 
was all of breakfast he could further com- 
pass. 

Ruth had known it all before, she felt in a 
dumb sort of way. Yes, the great war had 
swept Rod entirely out of her life, she had 
known from the first that it would — and now 
she felt that the details had all been gone 
over before. Mechanically she took food 
from her plate and ate it, supping a bit of 
coffee. Then, as mechanically, she dropped 
knife and fork and said, "Where is the pa- 
per, father?" 

"Why, I laid it somewhere in the library 
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or the hall," he returned, leaving the table 
and going with her to the spot where he bad 
secreted it. The little subterfuge went un- 
noticed by either of them, and Ruth turned 
with slow feet up the stairs to her own room 
for her second onslaught by the forces of 
terror and agony. 

"Remember, Ruth, nothing is accurate 
these times! AU is confusion and uncer- 
tainty," her father called as he watched her 
mount the steps to her Calvary. 

But, oh, how convincing the story seemed I 
There were the great striding headlines : 

DR. RODNEY CREEL LOST ON 
STEAMER IN ENGLISH CHANNEL 

and the details followed of how he was seen 
on his way to the gangplank, ticket in hand, 
to take the ill-fated steamer across the chan- 
nel. The party from his own town had 
watched him go, envying him the early sail- 
ing when their own plans were still so un- 
certain. He had smiled as he left them, say- 
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ing, "If there were just one of you, I*d let 
you have my ticket, but you are too many, so 
good luck to you in early sailing!" And 
they had wished there were more of him or 
less of them, as they had cried back — but 
now, how providential it proved for them 
that he had not been able to accommodate 
them. He had not seemed anxious at all 
about getting away, they reported, but had 
found accommodation for one without diffi- 
culty, and felt that Americans not intending 
to go into the fight should leave the bellig- 
erent countries as promptly as possible. 

Then followed an account of Dr. Rodney 
Creel's career, which Ruth could not read. 
The numbness helped her to compass details 
up to this, but here she faltered. Rod's obit- 
uary — that was what it was! 

Stricken she sat — and no right to mourn — 
while her father paced the floor below with 
anxious step, stopping to listen constantly 
for sounds from above. He knew he must 
not go until she wanted him. She was 
standing alone — bis little girl no more with 
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band clasped in his — and free-winged her 
spirit must go alone on this first great flight 
into darkness and pain, unless she called him. 

He made sure, too, that Tweedie did not 
distxirb her. He went to the kitchen and 
said to her, "We have had disturbing news 
of an old friend of the family — a friend of 
many years' standing. Miss Buth feels it 
greatly, since they were old playmates, and 
you will please make no mention of anything 
you may chance to see in the papers, for it 
has proven quite a shock to her." 

The tenderness of her father during the 
next few days was beyond compare — all the 
more so because she decreed that it must be 
speechless. He hovered over her, begged 
her to eat, and to please him she did, while 
her band met bis often to relieve the tension 
of that constant out-reaching of spirit from 
him to her. She looked up to him, too, some- 
times and smiled, but, oh, it was such a 
wraith tiiat his heart was torn with memory 
of ber mother in those last quiet days when 
he and she knew that the parting was near. 
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"Would she, his Ruth, his heart's one 
treasure, leave him, too, in the death-dealing 
sorrow of these dreadful times ? 

Reporters were soon on the line that first 
day, for it was well known that Rodney Creel 
was much at home with Professor Carlton's 
family. Rutii started mechanically to an- 
swer, for it was she who looked after tele- 
phone calls usually, hut her father was in- 
stantly there, anticipating inquiries. 

Ruth caught with keen intensity his clear, 
restrained replies: "No, we have not heard 
from Dr. Creel in some time." "Not, neces- 
sarily." "No, we have not been in direct 
touch with him during the summer — ^in fact 
have — er — ^heard from him only once." "I 
think he would not be likely to cable us in 
any event," was the last firm final response. 

But this interview was only completed in 
time to take up another similar series of per- 
sistent inquiries, with that, in turn, followed 
by others until every paper in town had done 
its individual probing. Every word also 
seemed to probe more severely their senai- 
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tive nerves, till, gauging Ruth's feelings by 
his own, her father asked the chief telephone 
operator to disconnect them for the day. 

When night came down and the day's rou- 
tine called for sleep, there was a speechless 
goodnight between Buth and her father, but 
it was hours before Buth left her chair be- 
side a moon-flooded window of her room. 
Indeed, a mockingbird 's plaintive night-song 
began between one and two with its climax 
of poignant pathos, before she turned away 
under the urge for rest and to shut out sights 
and sotmds. Over and over she had seen in 
the bright moonlight those first lines — Bod- 
ney Creel was bom — the first lines of Bod's 
obituary I It was simply maddening, there 
in the moonlight with the bird's lament I 
She switched on her lights to shut it all out, 
undressed and went to bed, but with no 
thought of sleep. 

The two or three days that followed were a 
repetition of the first, with Buth growing 
more and more white-faced, while her father 
anxiously hovered alternately near and over 
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the papers, watching for some contradictory 
news. But none came. After the first day 
Ruth looked no more at the papers. World 
events had come to a halt for her with those 
striding headlines. 

And what had become of TweedieT Of 
course she had known at once when the Pro- 
fessor talked to her about Miss Kuth and the 
disturbing news of an old friend, that some- 
thing had happened to Dr. Rod, — ^knew 
it well before she got hold of the papers 
and read the terrible confirmation. Then, 
stricken herself as she had never been in life 
before, she had flown to her attic retreat and 
there poured out her grief in uncontrollable 
floods of tears and lamentation. But, when 
this bad spent itself, she remembered Miss 
Ruth and how much greater her grief and 
despair. She must help Miss Ruth by doing 
everj'thing possible for her I And in voice- 
less devotion — marvelous for Tweedie — she 
watched her chance to serve and guard. 
For the two or three days — beyond which 
such things must somehow find reaction — 
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the girl alternated between her own secret 
grief and her watchfulness of Mirb Ruth, 
with constant prayer interspersed. Finally, 
upon her knees in that top-floor room, as she 
agonized over her Miss Ruth and Dr. Rod, 
there came suddenly from somewhere a 
blessed light and hopel The great shadow 
of the days preceding had passed as suddenly 
as it came ! It was no more there ! It was 
gone! Flying down the stairs, she caught 
the first opportunity for a moment with 
Ruth alone — and then the words came tum- 
bling out. 

"It is not true I Dr. Rod was not lost. 
Miss Ruth!" 

Ruth was startled from her apathy into 
the question — ' ' How do you know f ' ' 

"I can't tell you, Miss Ruth, but I do 
know I Something tells me so ! * * 

And Ruth turned away unbelieving, but 
somehow strengthened in heart nevertheless. 
There was something \mcanny in Tweedie's 
faith, and it was not often misplaced. The 
^ays became from that moment more bear- 
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able — because of a latent expectation that 
began to grow within her — a refusal to ac- 
cept what seemed to be written into the rec- 
ords of life until it was final and proved be- 
yond dispute. It roused in her the indom- 
itable, which hopes till hope must cease, and 
then finds courage to face what must be. 

The Professor in his tireless watch of the 
heart caught the first hint of relieved tension 
in bis beloved Buth and wearily relaxed him- 
self while Tweedie could not refrain from 
imparting to him her psychic convictions, 
which, even with him, awakened a first clear 
hope that better news might come. 

Mother Thorn had called by 'phone that 
first terrible day to see if Ruth wanted her, 
but finding the 'phone had been disconnected, 
concluded that Buth wished to be left alone 
— either in her imfathomable sorrow or her 
well-poised reception of tragic news concern- 
ing an old friend. Mother Thorn. could not 
decide which. But that she did not wish to 
be annoyed by inquiries was certain and with 
aching heart for the tragedies of life, she 
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joined the sileiit little group of watchers and 
waiters — though not for better news of Rod 
— that seemed hopeless to her. 

The weeks passed somehow till the end of 
September was at hand with its cool refresh- 
ing mornings and its still sultry mid-days. 
On one of these Tweedie 's eyes took on a bril- 
liant light as she looked at Miss Ruth, and as 
soon as she found opportunity said blithely : 

"I saw Dr. Rod last night, Miss Butbl I 
don't know whether I was awake or asleep, 
but he smiled and said to me, 'I'm all right, 
Tweedie!' " 

And Ruth's heart warmed instantly with 
strange assurance ! 

Another day it was: **I saw him again. 
Miss Ruth! He was getting on a steamer, 
with oh, such a big crowd of people, but be 
was walking so strong, and his hat was 
pulled down over his splendid face, like he 
always wears it when he is thinking about 
something, and don't want to be bothered. 
I used to watch him leave the hospital 
grounds that way when somebody was 
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mighty side, and he didn't want to fool inth 
talking to the internes." 

Once more: "I was on the ocean coming 
across again last night, Miss Ruth. And 
something was troubling me, I don't know 
what it was; it didn't seem like a storm, but 
it was trouble everywhere that pressed down 
on the heart, and I called out terribly for 
help. Then Dr. Rod stood by me, smiling, 
his hand on my forehead, and said, *I "m here, 
Tweedie, you're all right,' just like he used 
to when I bad typho'd fever. 

"He's on the way, I know he is, Miss 
Ruth," she went on, "I know it just as well 
as if I was on the big ship with him," and 
her confident, beaming face could but lift 
further the cloud for Ruth, for a while at 
least 

Still another morning Tweedie was all 
smiles. She did not tell at first the source 
of her joy, but finally could contain herself 
no longer. 

"I know you think I am awfully foolish, 
Miss Ruth, but Dr. Rod has landed!" 
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"Tweedie," Ruth exclaimed, "how can 
you be so absurd f" But her own heart in- 
stantly sung as with hope fulfilled ! 

It was perhaps a couple of days later that 
Tweedie appeared at Ruth's bedroom door 
one morning very early, her face scintillat- 
ing as of the old days when there were no 
wars or rumors of war. 

* ' Dr. Rod has come ! I told you so I And 
oh, the brave, fine man that he is ! The pa- 
per tells all about it. It's a dispatch from 
New York. And just see what fine things 
our paper says about him I ' ' she cried breath- 
lessly as she flew to Ruth's bed with the 
morning paper. She never failed to get up 
early enough now to see the paper the mo- 
ment the paper boy left it. 

Then with sudden intuitive delicacy, she , 
tore herself away to let Miss Ruth read it 
alone. 

But Ruth was too weak with joy to read 
anything for several minutes. Rod was not 
dead — there was no dreadful obituary for 
him written in the sky to be read by sun and 
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moon, or sung by plaintive birds in the trees I 
Life was joy and hope once more I All this 
surged over her in grateful flood, or flitting 
memory of the past poignant da}^, before 
she finally propped herself in bed and read 
the newspaper story with face alight as it 
had not been for months. 

There were the striding head-lines again 
when she at last came to them — bravely, even 
braggingly striding this time, as they told — 
Dr. Rodney Creel Safe in New York After 
Thrhjlino Experience, and this was the 
story briefly outlined, which Ruth devoured: 
Dr. Creel was indeed on his way to the gang- 
plank of the ill-fated vessel blown up in tiie 
English Channel, but at its very edge he was 
confronted by a frantic father who had only 
been able to get tickets for his wife and three 
children, so at the last moment Dr. Creel 
had thrust his ticket into the father's hand 
and turned bade to And another sailing. In 
this way his name had gone upon the ship's 
sailing list. The vessel which he finally took 
was a German ship sailing also from a port 
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in Holland, and there his thrilling experi- 
ences began. The ship had put out to sea 
but was stopped at the harbor's edge by a 
tug which demanded that every German 
sailor aboard come with the tug's captain to 
serve in the German army. In vain were 
protests ; the entire crew left the ship with 
its helpless passengers, and laughed when 
asked how the ship was to make a port any- 
where! 

Days of terrible suspense followed for the 
marooned passengers. There was not even 
sufficient force to prepare and serve ade- 
quate food, while it was utterly hopeless to at- 
tempt to get word to the American Ambassa- 
dor of Holland. They were flatly told it 
would not be allowed. Eleven days dva^rged 
by with the ship's passengers, mostly Ameri- 
cans, becoming each day more and more 
frantic to reach home. The climax came on 
a certain morning, when, in full view of the 
ship's people, women and children, a vessel 
was torpedoed, took fire and amid the agon- 
ized cries of those not rescued, burned before 
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their eyes I There were frantic children and 
hysterical women indeed then, and Dr. Creel 
was everywhere at once, steadying, helping, 
caring for the sick — though reporters had 
found it impossible to get details from him; 
he refused to be interviewed. Other passen- 
gers on the stranded vessel reported, how- 
ever, that it was Dr. Creel who finally ef- 
fected their rescue. He had met the brother 
of the American Ambassador, and succeeded 
— ^no one knew just how— in getting a letter 
from the ship to this brother, who sent a tug 
immediately to the rescue. But even then, 
when it came alongside, the German captain 
of the ship turned the vessel so it was impos- 
sible for the passengers to make the transfer. 
However, the indignant brother who had 
made tMs attempt soon got the Ambassador 
himself behind the effort, and the marooned 
passengers were quickly released. Most of 
them then found passage on other vessels 
across the channel, and made their way as 
speedily as possible through London to ships 
sailing for home. 
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Buth's eyes scanned all this with incredi- 
ble rapidity — ^then — "Fader must see it!" 
she cried, and her feet flew about the room as 
she dressed, almost dancing with the singing 
of her heart! 

Soon she heard his door open and her own 
flew open as well, while with shining eyes she 
cried, "Folks are getting back safely from 
abroad. Fader I" 

What could she mean ? Why, it must be I 
Bodney must be safe. It could mean noth- 
ing else, and down the stairs he went, like a 
boy, to read the news as soon as possible. 

When it was all read, and reaction from 
the strain of the past weeks had had time to 
gratefully come for him, he said, "Well» 
little lady, now we shall see what we shall 
see!" And immense relief came to his bm> 
dened heart. 

Governed entirely by her leading, he made 
no mention of special arrivals, but it was the 
first gay breakfast they had had since the 
war began. 

Tweedie was overflowing, and all rule and 
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precedent was broken. She talked at table. 

"You and Miss Ruth will have me sick 
on your hands soon, Professor," she pro- 
claimed exuberantly. "When Dr. Bod gets 
back I'll have to get sick to have him, right 
away I" 

"What's that I" exclaimed the Professor 
vrith happy deceit 

"Why, didn't you read all about Dr. Rod 
being safe, the fine things he did on the ship 
and everything 1" in unbelievable astonish- 
ment. 

"Oh," returned the Professor with mock 
sudden perception, "I believe I didl" 

"Well, he is my doctor, you know, and 111 
be sick and be obliged to have him as soon 
as he gets in town I" with delighted pro- 
phecy, — and she threw a quick look at Miss 
Ruth as she went out, fearing, even then, 
for some reason, she would have to be the one 
to bring him there. 

"Father, do have another biscuit," said 
Ruth, promptly, and he agreed that they 
would say no more about Rod for the present 
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by answering, "I think I will, daughter," 
though he had one he had just buttered, al- 
ready upon his plate. 

Two weeks later a notice was in the morn- 
ing paper to the effect that Dr. Rodney Creel 
had returned safely to his home town from 
an adventurous trip abroad, after distin- 
guishing himself in the midst of danger and 
panic. It also expressed the hope that the 
doctor would take up his practice again at 
once and give his native city the benefit of his 
services. 

Tweedie found it first, of course, and, after 
a knock, opened Ruth's door a wee bit in the 
early morning, and threw it in with a gay, 
"He's here. Miss Ruth I" 

That was the climax of joy, really, — or it 
should have been, but it was, in truth, the 
point for another reaction with Buth. She 
relaxed completely from the strain of the 
long weeks of uncertainly and apprehension. 
Now that she knew Rod was safe and at 
home a comfortable commonplaceness set- 
tled suddenly upon her heart 1 Sometime 
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she would see him — and then — Oh, she didnt 
know! 

She was not so responsive to Tweedie's ex- 
uberance, bringing an anxious gleam into 
those shining chestnut eyes, and at breakfast 
she said to her father with great composure, 
"I see Rodney Creel has gotten back." 

One glance at her serene face and an in- 
ward sigh, then he returned, "Yes, I am re- 
lieved that he is safe — and that he did not 
enter the war." The last as a complete re- 
minder for her. 

But it fell unnoted. ' ' It seems to me silly 
in the last degree for Americans to be going 
into this war!" she returned, with as much 
severity as though Rod had been guilty 1 
And then launched into disinterested discus- 
sion of the great struggle. 

"Oh, the unknowable ways of women," 
sighed the Professor, as he went to his li- 
brary for work. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS 

A WEEK of expectancy followed. Ruth 
thought Rod might — would — come. It was 
a different world now, from the one they had 
known when he left eight months before. 
The great war with its experiences for him 
and for her had come between that casual, 
epoch-making good-by and their present; 
surely he would want to see her now, if he 
had ever cared. Perhaps he never had — 
much — and now— not at all I This was the 
slow evolution of thought during the week; 
then — she knew that he would not come. 

Her recent battles of the heart, however, 
had not been fought in vain ; and, with clear 
vision, she faced the fact that she had chosen 
her way of life ; now she must earnestly take 
up the work she had allotted to herself. The 
months that had passed had simply been 
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frittered away with make-believe efEort 
She took out the sheets of paper over which 
her brain-people had lifelessly played their 
parts and burned every one in the little stuify 
grate. There was no venom in the act, just s 
simple realization that they were worthless. 

Then she took out new sheets, and pen in 
hand, earnestly brooded over an entirely 
new type of story. A yearning came that 
her work might help, somewhere, if only in 
some little way— perhaps show a child the 
path of happy living, she did not know just 
bow — ^but there ivas a sure, sweet path ; and 
trying to find it for some little one she might 
in time learn the road herself to big, beauti- 
ful highways of the world. And the clear 
light of earnest purpose grew in her beauti- 
ful eyes ; a light that was to take the place of 
those suddenly lost twinkles of coquetry, and 
far out-rival them in soft brilliancy. 

The work went more slowly tban in the old 
times. Often the morning passed in absorb- 
ing reach after the spiritual messages of her 
own heart, or those of some who had found 
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the highways of spiritual Tision and illu- 
mined paths for groping souls like hers. 
Many of the psalms of David, lurking in her 
memory from childhood's storehouse, were 
suddenly winged with actuality and sent her 
spirit soaring to new heights. 

What strangely transforming ways life 
has, came to he the refrain of her newly 
awakened consciousness. 

That first week after the arrival from 
abroad was also one of expectancy for Twee- 
die. Of course Dr. Rod would come to see 
Miss Ruth, she thought, in spite of the inner 
conviction that he wouldn'tl She tried to 
think every ring of the door bell had brought 
him. Furtively she watched Miss Ruth to 
see what the signs were, but all was a sealed 
book to Tweedie. Then, as the little study 
took on a new air of serious business, which 
was most unmistakable, an anxious brooding 
began also in the heart of Tweedie. She 
knew quite intuitively, or by whatever 
method one chooses to proclaim it, that Dr. 
Rod and Miss Ruth belonged to one another, 
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— and surely it had been verified, but bow 
were tbey ever to come together 1 A tender 
yearning over her Miss Ruth grew in that 
humble heart, keeping pace with the pur- 
poseful, spiritual stirring of that young lady 
herself. But the old diversions she had 
hitherto provided failed to appeal, the old 
gayeties were met with a graver smile, and 
the tide of happiness seemed ebbing a bit for 
Tweedie. But this should not be without a 
struggle I Bravely she gathered her little 
forces and tried to stem the tide, appealing 
at last to the Professor to help her out. 

Going to him in his library, she said: 
"Professor" — that word always having such 
a fine ring for her, giving her almost propri- 
etary pride in the using — "don't you think 
Miss Ruth ought to go to town sometimes? 
She looks tared, and I think she needs a 
change. Why, she hasn't been to town — 
not in weeks — not since Dr. Rod got back!" 

The Professor laid down his book and 
looked at her sharply. What connection 
had Dr. Rod with the girl's thought of liuth t 
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But she looked so innocent— in £act, she was 
so innocent, and it was very hard to keep the 
knowledge of such harrowing things as the 
situation between Dr. Bod and Miss Ruth, 
all to herself. 

*'I believe she has not been to town lately," 
Professor Carlton said, as though it had just 
occurred to him. '*She is busy writii^, you 
know," he added kindly, "but I will see if 
she would not like to go in with me; I must 
not let her work too steadily." 

It was of no avail ; Ruth made excuses ; she 
wanted to concentrate on her work a while, 
she was making some new plans, etc. 

Tweedie saw the little ruse fall through. 
She had thought she would get Miss Ruth to 
go to town, then, of course, she might meet 
Dr. Rod — the good God would let it happen 
so, she knew I But — she must find some 
other way, and, meantime, she did not let 
any opportimity pass to show her tender 
love. Ruth's birthday came on in October. 
It was a clear, crisp morning when all life's 
forces are quickened with the wine of frost- 
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touched oxygen. The garden seemed only to 
laugh at the faint tinge of white which lay 
on its greenness and bloom. Cosmos sent 
up their gay stars, just reaching out for more 
of the crisp freshness. And Tweedie was 
there early, gathering them by handfuls. 
The dining-room was at last a perfect bower 
when the Professor and Miss Buth walked 
in for breakfast. The sideboard, the win- 
dow ledges, the mantel, were banks of pink 
and white, while the table was reserved for 
roaes, Tweedie *s best beloved flower. Pret- 
tier than ever they were in October, and Miss 
Ruth's plate simply rested upon a mound 
of fragrance and many colored beauty. 
The chair was draped with smilaz from a 
florist's — expense was never any considera- 
tion with Tweedie — and on its seat lay a tis- 
sue paper bundle. 

Buth*s eyes filled with tears as she stood 
and looked, the old merry badinage of her 
father's gala day seeming, somehow, impos- 
sible. Then she said under her breath, * ' Oh, 
Tweedie, it ia beautiful I How can I thank 
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you for taking so much trouble for mel" 

"Trouble!" exclaimed liie girl. "It was 
just a joy, Miss Ruth I*' Then as Ruth 
stooped for the tissue paper package, she 
slipped quickly out to the kitchen. 

A richly embroidered dresser scarf was 
unfolded from the wrappings, and Ruth 
knew that Tweedie had put eveiy laborious 
stitch in the dainty flowering vine which en- 
circled it. 

"Just think of it, father," she exclaimed, 
"all this work for mel It must have taken 
her months to do it, and when has she foimd 
time'! Was there ever such a spendthrift 
for others as she?" 

"Well, we have named her many things," 
smiled the Professor, * ' but I guess Unselfish- 
ness-incarnate will be the final selection." 

"I think so," returned Buth warmly. 
"It makes me ashamed — I have never once 
thought whether she ever had a birthday or 
not. Maybe it has passed since she came 
here — I will be broken-hearted if it has I I 
must find out to-day, some way." She puz- 
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zled a minute, then exclaimed, "Oh, I have 
the address of those Ryans, she lived with ; 
she asked me to address a letter to them once, 
and I remember it because they are living in 
a place with a queer name, Stirruptown 1 I 
will write them to-day, and hope not to be 
too late for this year. " 

The Professor smiled at her earnestness, 
and when they walked away from the table, 
after Tweedie had been warmly and appre- 
ciatively thanked, with his arm about Ruth 
he led her to the library, slipping upon her 
finger as he went a beautiful cluster dia- 
mond. 

"Oh, father," she exclaimed, "how could 
you i I don't believe you ought to have done 
it I We are not rich, you know ! ' * with quick 
chiding. 

He donurred : "That's all right, daughter, 
I wanted you to have it — the prettiest ring in 
the world is not too good for you!'* 

Was he trying to be lover as well as father 
— trying to make up for another's delin- 
quency f This flashed through her thought 
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and tears flew swiftly after it. She clutched 
for her new womanhood, and after a mo- 
ment said gayly, "Oh, I see, Tweedie is de- 
moralizing you I'* 

It was only a few days after Ruth wrote 
inquiring as to Tweedie 's birthday that a re- 
ply came, saying it was just at hand, in fact 
due the day following her receipt of the 
letter. 

"WeU," said Buth energetically to her 
father, "there isn't a minute to lose," and 
forgetting in the pressure of the moment 
that she bad forsworn trips to town, she went 
on, "We must go in town to-day and get it — 
but what shall we gett" 

That was indeed a question. Utilitarian- 
ism, in the ordinarily accepted sense, must 
not enter into the choice ; this was a thing set- 
tled at once. They bent their combined 
thought upon the problem with surprising 
concentration. Many things were suggested 
by each, but not just the fitting thing, both 
felt. Ruth in her absorption turned her 
gaze out of the window a moment — and a 
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rusty brown sparrow lit saucily upon the 
window ledge. He caught her eye — and 
there was the cue I A bird — a canaiy in a 
cage for the winter days I 

**Ju8t the thing I" declared the Professor 
at her exclamation. 

"She will be enraptured with it," cried 
Ruth joyfully, "and then it will be some- 
thing for her to talk to — self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, you know — it will be a 
safety valve for us, when the winter shuts 
us in again," she ended, laughing gayly. 

So it was decided that a canary should be 
the chief offering, with potted plants for her 
window sill as accessories. 

Buth remembered suddenly that she did 
not want to go to town — and yet she did 
want to go, too, so to end the matter she pro- 
posed to go immediately to select the bird 
and cage, while the Professor said he would 
go also and look up the flowers. So the two 
soon started off with the sense of a most un- 
usual lark, which indeed it was, viewed from 
all standards. 
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How to get the bird into the house, without 
Tweedie'a alert eyes and quick understand- 
ing catching a hint of it, was a real problem 
as they came home on the car — without hav- 
ing had any desirable or undesirable encoun- 
ters. The plants were to be delivered at the 
next door neighbor's, from whence the Pro- 
fessor proposed to get them at night after 
Tweedie had gone to her room. But the 
bird, which they were carrying themselves — 
how should they manage that? It was 
finally agreed that Ruth should go home firat 
and hold Tweedie with unusual eloquence — 
on the part of either who should prove at the 
moment most inspired — probably Tweedie — 
and then the Professor could slip safely by 
to the neighbor's with the bird also, for it 
would not be safe to bring it into the house. 
Tweedie would catch its song, or chirping, 
wherever it might be placed. 

In the animation of discussion and de- 
cision on the car, Ruth turned to her father 
and said, "Who would have thought this of 
sober you and met All this mystery and 
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hiding, this extravagant preparation and en- 
joyment 1 That spendthrift of a Tweedie is 
demoralizing us both I" 

And then there was the sudden toot of an 
automobile horn just outside that startled 
her into swift glance from the car window. 
And there sat Rodney Creel, his hand upon 
the wheel, stem-faced, his eyes on the road 
ahead — and Ruth with a sudden throb and 
wild impulse to do something, she didn't 
know what I 

But the Professor was not so keenly sensi- 
tive to the varying toots of automobile horns, 
and was thinking upon the matter in hand, 
so he laughed quietly in his place beside her, 
and said, "Well, daughter, she is teaching us 
to find joy in the simple things of life, birds 
and flowers — and birthdays, which are com- 
mon to us all. We have broken over a little, 
and gone into the artificial with our caged 
bird and potted plants, but it is the best we 
can do with our standards, you know." 

This speech gave Ruth abundant time to 
adjust herself to the consciousness of that 
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fleetmg vision of Bod, and found her ready 
to reply fittingly. But the vision did not 
fade, and whether it lingered most to repeat 
that plaintive "Ladybird," of regretful 
memory, or to stiffen her fiber with its con- 
vincing testimony as to his absorption in his 
own affairs, cannot be said. 

However, the Carlton standards as to 
birthday preparations proved all right next 
morning when the amazed Tweedie walked 
into her kitchen, found the windows full of 
blooming plants and that beautiful yellow 
bird swinging in its golden cage from a win- 
dow-facing, singing with seeming full reali- 
zation of the importance of the occasion. 

The Professor and Buth had met in the 
dining-room early, each laughing at the 
other, for neither supposed the other would 
do it, but they could not resist the desire to 
catch that first fine rapture of Tweedie *s — 
and it was not in the least disappointing. 
With the little serving-door ajar between 
dining-room and kitchen, they could hear 
and see. 
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Such joy, such axoazement that gifts 
should be made ready for her birthday, and, 
emotion alwajrs demanding expression with 
her, the ebuUitions of that happy geyser were 
all that could have been asked. In fact she 
was the kaleidoscope and aurora borealia 
combined as she hovered over the bird, 
crooning to it, praising it, welcoming it I 

They stole away at last, like two happy 
children themselves, to reappear sedately in 
the breakfast room at the usual time, and to 
receive the overwhelming thanks of the 
grateful girl. 

Later in the day, Tweedie was in the yard 
a moment on some errand and she found an 
old-fashioned hardy pink with a fuU-bloom 
blossom, in spite of the real winter frosts 
which had lately come. Picking it, she flew 
into the house to Miss Ruth. 

"Oh, Miss Ruth," she cried, "see, the good 
God has sent me a birthday present, toot*' 
And she joyously displayed the brave little 
pink. 

It would be impossible to tell what a de- 
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light that bird proved to be. He promptly 
developed a very fascinating personality un- 
der Tweedie 's interpretation. He was not 
of common blood, to begin with. A bird 
owned by a lady next door to the Ryans had 
tiny bits of black about his neck and tail. 
** Sparrow/* said she scornfully, forgetful 
for the moment of all her tenderness to the 
rusty browxi horde which she fed daily now 
in the frost-felled garden. ^^My birdie,*' as 
she came to call him always, unmindful of 
the significant name of Dixie which Buth 
had given him, ^ 4s royal-blooded, pure gold 
canary from the top of his head to the tip 
of his tail. See how proud and fine he is as 
he looks out at those sparrows and flirts his 
tail and twists his neck!" The very soul 
of democracy herself, she had not looked out 
from mountain heights at birth upon neigh- 
boring monarchies for nothing! 

**Miss Ruth, I can't wear that dark blue 
calico any more. Birdie don't like it! He 
scolds every minute when I put it on. He 
wants me to wear light things. He don't 
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even like my black winter hat. I can't 
throw that away, but I have to put it on 
after I tell bJTn good-by, when I am going 
out, for he just won't let me wear it if he 
sees it!" 

With the skill of an only child he de- 
manded this and that from her. "Now, see 
there, he won't let me sit by the window, un- 
less I put him over here, too." And the 
persistent calling of the bird confirmed her. 
Placed on a chair beside her with the cage 
door open, he soon hopped out with an air 
of triumph, and lit upon her head to pull 
strands of hair through his bill; or sung a 
song from her shoulder; or, what he loved 
best of all, if she was sewing, be flew to her 
lap and pulled the thread from her needle as 
fast as she could thread it. And such a time 
of scolding and laughter they had I 

His notes were the finest and sweetest and 
her ear caught constantly new strains. 
"Miss Ruth, he is practicing grand opera 
this morning; please come hear him," she 
would call up the back stairs. "He is no 
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vaudeville singer!" Every day developed 
Bome new charm in "Birdie," and it was 
ea^ to see that he had entered into.her heart 
of hearts and become a part of her life. 
With that peculiar recognition of kindred 
spirits, which birds and animals have, the 
little singer gave back for her love a full 
return. He knew her voice anywhere, 
would call to her if he heard it, and her com- 
ing into view was always hailed with demon- 
strations of joy. 

The dual hfe of Tweedie and the bird 
proved an amusing interest for the two 
students of books, relieving the pressure of 
weightier things in a merciful way the triv- 
ial or comic has at times. 

The Professor said, musingly : ' ' The 
way that girl and her bird have fitted their 
lives together is a new assurance of the great 
oneness of spiritual harmony and under- 
standing running through all the living uni- 
verse." 

"Then why are we not seeking to find it 
instead of destroying the most obvious 
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thread of all— that binding hiimanity — ^in 
this terrible, terrible war!" cried Ruth 
sharply, as tiie great conflict waxed more real 
and ruthless, holding the thoughtful every- 
where under its deep depression, as it did 
in those first startling months. 

And for Buth it was mingled with that 
fleeting vision of a stem-faced Rod and his 
unbroken silence in a very disturbing way 
for so young and untried a ^irit 



CHAPTER XVII 

TWEEDIE AND DB. BOD 

It was on one afternoon some two weeks 
after the birthday that Tweedie went to 
town. She was still in the warm afterglow 
of that wondrous event ; but, lurking in the 
background of her happy consciousness was 
always the yearning that coupled Dr. Rod 
and Miss Ruth in her thought. So, when 
she left the car, her feet seemed to start off 
on their own volition along the street where 
Dr. Rod's office used to be. Of course she 
did not know where it was now. But as she 
neared the entrance to the great high build- 
ing which once housed her hero, there he 
was in person, his hat slouched over his 
eyes, just stopping his machine! Her face 
lit with delight and her feet flew along the 
pavement till, just as he stepped from the 
machine, she was there. 
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*'Dr. Rod, Dr. Rod! How good it is to 
see you!" 

"Why, Tweedie," he exclaimed in return, 
"where did you drop fromt" 

' ' From Miss Ruth 'si I 'm living there I ' ' 
She couIdn*t wait a minute to tell the news. 

His face would have been a study for one 
versed in psychology, but Tweedie only 
noted a sudden pushing back of his hat and 
a peremptory, "Come in here, Tweedie!" 
Then, more gently, "And tell me about your- 
self." 

They went up in the elevator without a 
word — marvel to record for Tweedie, though 
it be. Seated in his private office, face to 
face, "Now, tell me," he said. 

There was no need to specify as to what he 
wished to hear, Tweedie knew, and she went 
over the whole story of how she answered 
Miss Ruth's advertisement just when she 
didn't know where her next meal would come 
from, she was so weak after that "typh'od." 
But she had known all the time that the good 
Qod had a place for her, and the minute she 
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saw the Professor and Miss Ruth she knew 
that was the place I 

*'0h, we have been so happy together," 
she said ingenuously, "they are so good to 
me," and she went on with a briUiant ac- 
count of the birthday and rapture over the 
bird, ending with, "Ah, the Professor is so 
grand and Miss Ruth is so beautiful, and so 
smart, doctor! She writes — has a little 
study all to herself, and writes such won- 
derful things. I haven't read any of them, 
of course, yet, because she hasn't decided 
who she will let print them — I think — ^but I 
know they are beautiful I" 

The doctor encouraged her talk with open 
greediness, and when she switched off to 
that remarkable garden he tactfully coaxed 
hiunan interest back into the picture of riot- 
ing bloom and fragrance, — which was not 
hard to do, just a suggestion — "Tour Miss 
Ruth — she loves gardening?" 

"Oh, doctor, she just lived in it this sum- 
mer, and when that dreadful war came on," 
the doctor's keen eyes searched her, "she 
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just lived in the garden, thinJking about you 
tiU I dreamed you all the way home!" she 
exclaimed effusively. 

*'But, oh, it was terrible when we thought 
you was dead, tUl the good God told me it 
wasn't so, and I told Miss Ruth, — and do 
you know she believed me I I am sure that 
just saved her life I After that every few 
days I would tell her, when she was sitting 
out there in the swing brooding about it — I 
knew what she was doing, though she didnt 
say anything — I would tell her that I saw 
you and you told me you were all right — 
and you did, doctor, just as plain as if you 
had been right here — and to look into Miss 
Ruth's eyes you could see that she knew I 
had seen you I 

"Then, one night, I saw you get on the 
steamer in a big crowd of people, and ofa, I 
was so happy to tell Miss Ruth I 

"And, doctor, do you know," with hushed 
voice, "I was on the ship with you in that 
dreadful time when everybody went to you 
for helpf" Tweedie forgot that the time 
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of that incident did not quite fit in with her 
dreaming. 

"That was newspaper trash,'* he ex- 
claimed impatiently then, "they must have 
something for a sensation ! I didn't do any- 
thing that anybody could not have done. " 

"Oh, but, doctor, it was fine! Miss Buth 
and I knew it was all true, for it was just 
like you for all the world," seeing that she 
was losing his attention, she went on know- 
ing well how to recover it. "It was a happy 
day, doctor, when we knew you was safe in 
America at last. Miss Ruth, she is mighty 
dignified with me sometimes, you know," 
and the doctor's laugh broke in, for he knew 
how necessary that would be for self protec- 
tion with Tweedie, and she joined happily 
with him, a subconscious knowledge of the 
source of his merriment not interfering in 
the least with her responsiveness. 

"But I tell you, that day she was so happy, 
she laughed just as much as I did!" 

So the talk went on till Tweedie 's tripping 
tongue had run fiilly an hoiu*. The doctor 
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in the meantime had let an important en- 
gagement slip past till the telephone brought 
him back to duty, and with a "Coming at 
once!" he grasped bis hat and bag, whimsi- 
cally crying, with a touch of grimness, too, 
"You are a great Tweedie for visions — I al- 
ways knew it," and he was gone. 

How much it had meant to him just to 
bear her talked about! But he knew Ruth 
better than Tweedie did, his weary heart in- 
sisted, and he could not let the plurals of 
her talk have full meaning. It was Tweedie 
herself who was anxious, Tweedie who did 
the brooding and who rejoiced so extrava- 
gantly over his safe return, while Ruth 
listened with calm disdain — perhaps weav- 
ing some of it into ber thought for those 
confounded stories! Authors fed on the 
emotions of others to exploit them later, he 
understood! Hungry to the point of des- 
peration for look of her, touch of her hand, 
after the long weary months away, after the 
danger and the horror-strain of hurrying 
hell, yet he could not see the possibility of 
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change in her, and whenever the thought 
came that he would seek her anyhow, he 
pushed it back with a determined, "No, not 
till I have looked into her face and seen what 
is there, will I humiliate myself again. ' ' 

Keenly he had searched the streets for 
her, thinking he must meet her somewhere, 
as she had always been a great walker and 
loved the shops with their pretty display at 
the change of seasons. But nowhere was she 
to be seen. He knew if he could only have 
one look into her face he could tell if her 
heart was still untouched. 

As for Tweedie, a hurt look crept into her 
face when he was gone, as something of the 
futility of human effort pressed upon her 
souL She sat for a moment looking around 
at the many things that spoke eloquently of 
Dr. Rod. The barreimess of the place, the 
almost shabbiness, for his thought was never 
on furnishings ; he needed some one to look 
after that side of life for him. And she 
and Miss Ruth could do it so beautifully to- 
gether! 
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She rose slowly at last, and a glimpse out 
the high window over the sordid surround- 
ing roofs into the blue October sky instantly 
lifted her drooping spirit. 

"The good God will bring it all aroimd 
right, bimTay!" And she went down 
briskly to attend to the errands which had 
brought her to town. 

Arrived at home that evening, there was 
another side to her interview. It must be 
reported to Miss Ruth, and she brought into 
play her most artless and winning manner. 
Ah, Tweedie, you had not learned that act- 
ing never brings realities I 

"Miss RuthI I saw Dr. RodI And I 
told him where I was, and about the bird, 
and he was delighted to hear from you. I 
couldn't talk enough about you to suit him I 
I think he remembers you well," she put in 
demurely, "he certainly seemed tol" 

But the gushing tongue made no impres- 
sion upon Miss Ruth ; she, as well as Rod, 
knew Tweedie too well, and smiling remotely 
she soon said it was time to start dinner if 
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they were to be on time. Again Tweedie's 
spirit drooped, but revived when she as- 
sured the bird that it would be all right — 
"Bim'by, bim'by," and he agreed with his 
bright "Chirp, chirp." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CHRISTMAS PREPARATIONS 

With no personal ties involved, the ter- 
rible war came to touch human sensibilities 
less poignantly, so strangely adaptable hu- 
manity is, and the next few weeks were filled 
for Ruth with earnest work in the little 
study, where sweet pictures of life and truth 
and beauty took form and color upon the 
fair canvas of her young soul. Simple lit- 
tle sketches they were at first, but true in line 
and pure in tone, finding some acceptance, 
too, with good magazines. It became very 
absorbing to her, this reaching after the mes- 
sage of her own heart to the needs of the 
world, while love for that devoted father. 
drew into constant flower the real womanli- 
ness within her ; and Tweedie, with her con- 
tinued kaleidoscopic activities, kept practi- 
cal homemaking in the foreground, for 
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Tweedie could not work silently, as the old 
negro servant of many years had done ; she 
must have audience for her performances, 
Git least in time for applause, and while the 
bird had come to do its full part, there must 
be the human touch as well. 

One day she came to Miss Ruth, who was 
resting and reading upon the couch in her 
study, after a forenoon of work. 

"Miss Ruth, don't you want to come up 
to my room and see my Christmas things?" 
she asked ingratiatingly. 

And Ruth looked up, bewildered, to see the 
Christmas spirit in full blossom for Twee- 
die, at the end of November I 

"Why, what do you mean?" she asked. 

"My Christmas things I have ready to 
give. I love to get all the outside things . 
done early, then it gives me lots of time for 
home," she said, with merrily-promising re- 
flected hint as to the "home" things. 

"Whom have you to give to?" was the 
question which rose in astonishment to 
Buth^s lips; but, she had really finished her 
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rest, and went with curiosity upstairs to see, 
instead. 

Arrived in tbe girl's room on the third 
floor, Tweedie ushered her in with shining 
eyes, and there she had everything on dis- 
play. A veritable Christmas shop it was I 
Handkerchiefs and ties, dollies and tin 
wagons, wee shoes and stockings, mufflers 
and mittens, with the bird in the midst, tril- 
ling its full approval and partnership in the 
whole ! 

Ruth could not restrain herself as she 
looked at the things spread over the bed and 
dresser and table : "Why, Tweedie, you can't 
possibly have many people to give Christ- 
mas presents to!" 

"Oh, yes, ma'am," she responded as 
though claiming great wealth, "I have so 
many when you count them up I" But a lit- 
tle guilty look crept into her face as Miss 
Ruth took astonished inventory, for she had 
recently been lectured no little about saving 
something to put in the bank from her earn- 
ings. But looking up at the bird for joyous 
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reenforcement, she covered this quickly by 
taking up her stock and telling about it 

She began with some handkerchiefs and 
a gorgeous tie: ** These are for Jim!'' 

**Jim,'' Ruth broke in, **you certainly 
don 't need to give him anything ! We make 
him generous money gifts; and that is 
enough. Besides,'' she ended indignantly, 
**he never wants to accommodate you in any- 
thing!" 

But she couldn't lessen the Christmas 
glow on that round face. **He needs them, 
don't he. Birdie?" and she quickly brought 
to view a long, generous apron: **This is 
for Mollie; it's a nice, big one, you see, of 
good — " 

** Don't you know Mollie is just as mean 
as she can be about helping you a little on 
wash-day, even when she has almost no 
washing to do," Ruth broke in again, with 
increasing but ineffective protest. Tweedie 
didn't ever hear! 

**0h, Miss Ruth, see this cunning dollie 
for Mollie 's girl!" 
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"Mollie's girl — why, she is fourteen years 
old!" 

"Well, Mollie says she wants a doll more 
than anything, and she never had a nice 
one." A dollar doll it was, and the bird 
stiU trilled approval I 

"Here is the nicest muffler for Martin." 

"Martin, who is hel" 

"Why, he helps Jim with the furnace 
sometimes, and he has throat troubles." 

Too much whisky going down the throat 
was the chief trouble of Jim's helper, whom 
Ruth dimly remembered about the place 
sometimes, but whose name she did not know ; 
it was already borne in upon her, however, 
that protest against this exuberant yuletide 
sway of Tweedie and the bird was useless, 
so she simply listened while Tweedie's face 
glowed and beamed and sparkled, and the 
bird sang his gayest. 

"These mittens are for the ashman — his 
hands 'most freeze cold mornings, and the 
doll wagons are for his little boys!" 

Yes, there was an ashman, Ruth remem- 
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bered, who came around to the rear en- 
trances with a cart to take off the ashes, 
bul^ 

"This is a sweater for Jake — '* 

"Who in the world is Jake?" Ruth man- 
aged to gasp. 

"Why, he is the vegetable man, who comes 
around in the summer. He's got weak 
limgs, and he told me last summer he wanted 
one of those sweaters for chUly mornings, 
but he never could seem to spare the money. 
And here is a present for his mother — he has 
his mother to take care of, you know, and 
overcoats was too much to think of." 

Ruth remembered Jake, but she never 
would have thought of him at Christmas — 
he never came around except in the summer I 

"This is for Joe," and the happiest look 
of all wreathed her face, as she answered 
the question which Ruth's eyes asked. 
"He's the little milk boy — such a good lit- 
tle fellow, with a hair lip and cross eyee, 
you know," as though they were unusual 
charms; "he's coming in with the milk now 
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for two weeks, and lie*s been wanting a pair 
of skates dreadfuMy; be says be could skate 
across tbat marsby place now, and get to 
the milk man's mornings Instead of walking 
tbe mile and a half." And she held up a 
fine pair of skates. 

"This is a pair of gloves for George, the 
grocery boy — " 

"Not that one who makes you so much 
trouble by — " 

But it was Tweedie's turn to interrupt; 
she could not have tbe Christmas spirit 
dimmed by further reminiscence. 

' ' Yes, ma 'am, it 's George ; be wanted some 
gloves for driving — I could see he needed 
them for these cold mornings," and so it 
went on, till everybody within her limited 
range of vision had been remembered; the 
man that brought the kindling wood, the 
woman who had helped with bousecleaning 
in the spring, etc., etc., — and the bird ap- 
proving the whole long list! 

Euth sat down to go over the stock com- 
fortably, when her protest at last died out, 
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and the bird could rest ; then Tweedie went 
to a drawer with shy, mysterious uncer- 
tainty. She had not been rushing in upon 
estranged lovers recently, perhaps the 
Christmas preparations and her acquisition 
of Dixie had been too absorbing. But she 
drew forth, at last, an elaborately embroid- 
ered centerpiece and laid it in Ruth's lap. 

For whom could it bel Not for her, she 
knew, or it would not have been displayed 
till the proper moment. An instant*s sus- 
pense, and then came Tweedie 's shy an- 
nouncement. 

"That's for Dr. Rod, Miss Ruth." 

"Dr. Rod," Ruth could not help echoing. 
"What in the world will he do with it?" 
She knew that barren office interior as well 
as Tweedie. 

"Oh, I want to make him think of homey 
things — and want them," she said simply, 
and what lay beneath that thought Ruth 
well knew. 

Ruth could make no reply for a moment, 
then she murmured, "It is beautiful," 1^- 
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ing it back in Tweedie's hands, and rose in- 
stantly to go. But she said, graciously and 
warmly from the doorway, "They are all 
nice and lovely, Tweedie, and you are a gen- 
erous, thoughtftU Santa ClausI" 

She did not add, "You have put Christ- 
mas thoughts into my heart which could 
never have come there without your exam- 
ple," but she went at once to her room to 
begin plans for a beautiful lingerie night 
robe for Tweedie herself, and straightway 
set about using her needle — she, who ex- 
pected to do her work solely with the pen — 
while her Christmas list suddenly took wider 
range. There was an old friend of her 
mother's, bed-ridden now, and in poor cir- 
cumstances. Euth had not thought of her 
for a long time, but somehow she came 
vividly to mind. Then there was an old, 
beloved teacher of her childhood, retired 
(by the school board) from her work; and 
Ruth remembered, strangely, too, having 
heard that she had fallen and broken her hip. 
So the process went on. It was amazing 
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hovr that list grew under the stimulus of a 
suddenly alert vision. 

Then such merry, Christmassy times as 
followed, while Tweedie and the bird made 
ready her gifts for "home;" such councils 
the girl and singer held, such hiding and 
scurrying when Kuth, or the Professor, 
came along the hall by the kitchen door, — 
bringing back tender memories of days long 
past for them. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A CAPTUBE 

Abottt a week before Christmas Tweedie 
started into town with mTsterious silence as 
to her mission. She knew well that em- 
phatic chiding would follow any revelation. 
Her destination, in reality, was a florist's — 
a new florist of whom Mrs. Graves, the old 
flower-loving friend of Ruth's mother, had 
told her in a little talk, snatched before Miss 
Ruth appeared in response to the calL 

This new florist had a small place down 
in the lower part of town, and the special 
advantages offered there were superior 
plants and flowers together with cheapness 
of price, generally a desideratum witii pur- 
chasers of every grade. So Tweedie made 
her way hopefully to the address given, not 
that she really cared much about price her- 
self, being of princely independence as to 
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cost, but the chiding would be somewhat 
forestalled if the cost were reduced. 

The afternoon passed unnoticed by Bufli, 
who was taking advantage of the time to 
work upon that lingerie night-dress, until 
the lateness of the hour suddenly dawned 
upon her and there was no Tweedie I The 
girl had never stayed so late, she was always 
back in time to get dinner. Just as Buth 
began to feel alarm, however, there was a 
call at the 'phone and Tweedie 's voice came 
in strange excitement. 

"Miss Ruth, won't you please cover the 
bird, and put the snap beans on for me, in 
cold water, you know, with a little piece of 
bacon — the beans are all ready to go on and 
the bacon is on a plate." 

"All right," said Ruth, "but what is the 
matter that you are so latef" anxiously. 

"I can't tell you now. Miss Ruth, but 111 
he there just as soon as the car will bring 
me." 

They shut off and Ruth attended to the 
bird, which had been left in her care with 
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many instructions, but which she would not 
have thought to cover as night came on, 
then went down to start the dinner, wonder- 
ing mildly what had kept the girl. 

A half hour before the dinner hour Twee- 
die arrived, and one look into her face made 
Ruth wonder if she had met the millennium 
in town I There was no time for explana- 
tions, the dinner must go forward — both 
realized that — and so it was not until it had 
been served, partaken of and the dishes piled 
up in the kitchen, that Tweedie beckoned to 
Miss Ruth where she sat with her father in 
the library, and whispered when she reached 
the door, "Can't we go up to your study 
while I telly out" 

Ruth was nothing loath, for this was no 
ordinary revelation, that was very evident. 

Tweedie plunged in at once, not waiting 
to get thoroughly seated in her chair, just 
perched, like the little sparrow of earlier 
days with them, upon the edge. 

"Miss Ruth, I don't know where to be- 
gin I" Her tongue after the first plunge, 
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helpless, for once, with the magnitude of its 
waiting revelation. 

"Where did you got" threw in Buth to 
help her out. 

This was the cue. "I went to a new flor- 
ist,'* (Buth's excitement dropped somewhat 
— she might have known it had something 
to do with flowers) *'one that your Mrs. 
Graves told me about. She said he had a 
small place down at the west end of town, 
and had such beautiful flowers and didn't 
charge so much for them." 

"What did you want with flowersf " Ruth 
tiirew in again, with some resentment. 

"Why, for Christmas, Miss Buth. Of 
course we would want some fresh blooming 
potted plants, and some cut flowers, and I 
always like to order them early, because you 
get so much better ones," she ended defen- 
sively. 

Then the millennial vision came back in 
all its splendorl "Oh, Miss Ruth, he's got 
the dearest little place, so clean, four rooms 
in front, the first for an ofgce and the three 
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rooms to live in, — and the first room could 
be made into a little library — I have always 
wanted one, if I ever bad a home, ever since 
I saw the Professor's — and it bas a beauti- 
ful sunny window for birdie, — and the back 
yard is just full of the green-house and 
flowers!" 

"What!" was Ruth's amazed inward com- 
ment, but no pause appeared sufficient for 
spoken word from ber. 

"And he is Swiss, Miss Ruth, forty-five 
years old, never married — and he has asked 
me to marry him I" 

There, the climax was out I 

"Well, you won't do iti" exclaimed Ruth. 
' ' Tou don 't know anything about him, 
Tweedie!" 

"Oh, but I do I He told me all about him- 
self— and how he had just longed for some- 
body, Swiss, just like me, who loves flowers, 
to come and keep house for him — and you 
know I must do it I The good God tells me 
so !" That was a very conclusive argument, 
softly made, the full-moon face lit with the 
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compelling radiance of recognized aflSnity 
and divine sanction. 

Dismay came to Ruth even in the face of 
it, however; they could never do without 
Tweedie again, hut it was answered within 
the moment. 

"And, Miss Ruth, what do you suppose? 
The good God made it all right for you at 
the very same time! Going on down to — 
Mr. Swedenheimer's," she called the name 
shyly, '*I met Anna Dort, a girl I knew when 
Mis' Ryan lived out on Second Street. She 
was such a fine girl, and she says her peo- 
ple have moved away, and asked me if I 
knew a place which she could get. She 
wants to go to the country, too, where she 
can have flowers like I do. And I am just 
going to call her up to-night, and ask her 
to come on Monday." 

"Monday!" exclaimed Ruth. "What do 
you mean?" 

"Well, you know," the beaming girl pro- 
claimed, "we are going to be married Christ- 
mas Day!" 
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"Tweedie, you can't! I can't let you I 
You don't know enough about him — he may 
have another wife somewhere I" 

But the girl's faith was not to be shaken, 
she felt in her heart that it was of God, and 
that settled things for her. Had she not 
looked for him all her life, this one to whom 
she was to be all-in-all, and he the same to 
herf This boon of life indeed was as open 
to her as to any queen upon her throne, and 
now that the great moment of meeting and 
recognition had come for her and him there 
was no wavering. She and the bird were 
ready to go to him. The only rift in the 
lute of her happiness was Br. Kod and Miss 
Ruth I It had brought the minor note from 
the moment she descended back to e&xih 
by taking her seat in the car to come home. 
It penciled, suddenly now, growing shad- 
ows in her shining eyes, and finally she said 
brokenly, when Miss Ruth's protests had 
died out: "If only — ^you and Dr. — '* 

Ruth broke in briskly, "Well, if there is 
to he a wedding, why, there must be, that ia 
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aU. Now, you will have to get your dishes 
done and go to bed, or you will be sick with 
all this excitement," she ended practically; 
and Tweedie flew down the stairs, treading 
on air, taking the bird with her that she 
might tell him all about it, while Ruth went 
down to break the astounding news to her 
father. 

When the story was told, she said anx- 
iously, "Bo you think he is aU right, father f 
I could not bear to see that little thing 
abused or suffering I" 

"I will make it my business to find out, 
daughter," he said, and went immediately 
next morning to make full inquiry into the 
career and standing of Mr. August Swe- 
denheimer, Florist. The result was every- 
tiiing that was satisfactory, and wedding 
preparations went on apace. There was 
really little to be done on Tweedie 's part; 
their desires were simple, she had ample 
clothing for every use — Ruth had seen to 
that — and now it only remained to get the 
wedding gown, which also fell to Ruth's lot, 
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and such little personal accessories as were 
needed. The new maid, Anna Dort, was to 
come on Monday, the wedding to be Friday, 
Christmas Day. Ruth smiled as she put the 
finishing touches in the lingerie night-dress; 
how little she had dreamed of its significant 
destiny I And at last the long-waiting wed- 
ding outfit was, in reality, suddenly and im- 
peratively called for! A little undercur- 
rent of something plaintive coursed through 
Ruth's well-disciplined heart as she thought 
whimsically that matrimony was about to 
invade the house after all her denials. 

Tweedie came in to her with fresh bril- 
liance two days later, to remind her of the 
fortune-teller's prophecy. 

"Oh, but he is not light-haired," Ruth ob- 
jected. Mr. Swedenheimer had been out, 
and she had beheld his fine shock of rough 
brown hair, his pleasant face and short, 
stocky figure. 

Tweedie had to admit this was true, but 
warmly excusing, she said, "Well, they cant 
get everything just right I -You know Dr. 
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Rod hasn*t got — " but there Miss Ruth's ex- 
pression stopped her. "Red hair," she was 
going to finish. 

Her faith was not by any means gone in 
the latter half of the fortune-teller's predic- 
tion which concerned Miss Ruth. Why, the 
good God couldn't let Dr. Rod and Miss 
Ruth go on wanting each other all their 
lives and not bring them together, somehow I 
She felt it all the stronger now that her 
own happiness was assured after so many- 
years of waiting and longing ; it was only the 
delay for them that brought the rift in her 
lute. 



CHAPTER XX 

VICTORIES 

On Sunday, the third day after the mo- 
mentous engagement of Tweedie and Mr. 
August Swedenheimer had taken place, the 
hride-to-be was conscious that she was not 
well physically, in spite of her superlatively 
prosperous state of spiritual health. She 
had shown a slight cold for several days, 
even preceding the trip to town. 

Ruth looked at her sharply while she 
served the breakfast, for she saw something 
in the little round face, despite its happiness, 
that made her immediately anxious. After 
breakfast, with the anxiety still latent in her 
mind, she went into the kitchen, to find Twee- 
die sitting in a chair, the dishes unwashed, 
the bird unnoticed and her hand upon her 
side. Instantly the girl rose and turned to 
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the sink, answering Ruth's anxious look 
with, "I'm all right, Miss Ruth." 

"Tweedie, you are not all right! Tell me 
what is the matter?" 

"Why, it's nothing, Miss Ruth, just a lit- 
tle pain in my side that catches my breath 
somehow," she returned hoarsely. 

Ruth went close to her, touched her arm 
and found the skin very hot. The breath, 
too, she noted was coming rather quick and 
short. "Tweedie, you are sickl" she ex- 
claimed. 

"No, I'm not, Miss Ruth," the girl still 



"You go up-stairs to your room," said 
Ruth firmly, "and I will do these dishes." 

Protest was useless, and Tweedie went re- 
luctantly, but evidently with weakness up 
to her room on the third floor. 

When the kitchen work was all done, Ruth 
went to see about her, and there was no more 
doubt that the girl was really sick. Saying 
little, Ruth went down and told her father 
that Tweedie was ill and they must have a 
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doctor. Of course both thought of Dr. Rod- 
ney Creel, but neither mentioned his name. 
Suddenly Ruth said, with a matter-of-fact 
finality, **0f course we had better have some 
one from out here, instead of sending into 
town. Dr. Snow lives a little way below 
us, you know.*' 

**Just as you think, daughter,'* returned 
the Professor with an inward sigh. 

So it was settled, and Dr. Snow promised 
to come at once when she telephoned, glad 
to take the newcomers into his clientele. 
Ruth ran up and made Tweedie comfort- 
able in bed, without much protest, for that 
pain was growing every moment more com- 
pelling. 

**Miss Ruth, you can't do the work — ^I 
mustn't go to bed," was the only faint de- 
murrer. 

**I will manage that," Ruth had returned, 
much more confidently than she felt 

Then Tweedie roused herself; "Miss Ruth, 
you can get Anna right away, I'm sure. 
She was anxious to go rig^t to work. You 
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call her, Miss Ruth, and she will come now 
instead of waiting till to-morrow. ' ' 

What relief that brought to Ruth, and 
^e ran down at once to the 'phone, calling 
the number Tweedie gave her, and securing 
the girPs promise to come out with no delay. 
Then she ran back upstairs with reassurance 
for the sick girl, and busying herself about 
the room, broached the subject of a doctor 
with great definiteness. 

"We have asked Br. Snow to come and see 
what is the matter," she said briskly. 

There was silence a moment, then came 
Tweedie 's husky voice, "Not Dr. Rod?" in 
plaintive question. 

*'0h, we had better have some one near by; 
Dr. Snow lives close to us out here," Ruth 
returned. 

The girl said no more, but there was pa- 
thetic pleading in her eyes from which Ruth 
turned resolutely away. 

Dr. Snow was shown up-stairs very 
shortly and carefully examined the patient. 
A sleek, well-dressed man of fine physique 
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and conscious importance, he was. When 
ready to go Butb followed him out and 
down-stairs. 

"Pneumonia," said the doctor with im- 
pressive brevity, "and we might as well face 
at first the fact that it will be a hard pull, 
for the girl's heart is not strong." 

Dismay clutched Ruth. "Oh, doctor, are 
you sure ? We have become very much at- 
tached to her — and she is invaluable to us!" 
returning a little to the conventional. 

"There isn't any doubt, Miss Carlton. 
Do you wish her sent to the city hospital?" 

"No," answered Kuth firmly, "we will 
care for her here." 

"But you cannot nurse herl" 

"We wUl have a trained nurse," she re- 
turned promptly, with no time for surprise 
at her own unwavering feeling in the matter. 

The doctor bowed. "Shall I send one?" 

"If you please," said Buth. 

The doctor gone, Ruth told her father the 
situation and her plans, which he heartily 
approved, and which included the moving of 
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Tweedie down to the spare room, where it 
would be much easier caring for her, and 
the ventilation better ; the room on the third 
floor also thereby being made free to re- 
ceive the new maid and her belongings. 

Transformations take place rapidly in the 
hour of sickness, often the whole regime of 
a household suddenly taking new shape. 
Within two hours after the doctor's com- 
ing to the Carlton home, the nurse and new 
maid were there, and Tweedie was lying 
white and suffering, — but looking as tliough 
she were close to Heaven, in Miss Ruth's 
dainty spare room, and her beloved bird in 
the window. 

Toward evening the fever went quite high, 
and her hoarse voice muttered constantly 
the partial wanderings of her mind. 

"Dr. Rod, Dr. Rod," she called again and 
again plaintively. 

When Dr. Snow came in at twilight, he 
asked, "What doctor is she calling?" 

Ruth was there and answered, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, while the murmuring of 
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his name still went on; "Dr. Bodney Creel. 
He attended her when she had typhoid fever 
in the hospital a year ago." 

The doctor said no more then hut thought, 
"Tjrphoid a year ago — no chance." When 
he came again next mornii^ and heard still 
that cry of, "Dr. Rod, Dr. Rod," he turned 
to Ruth. "Get hinif Kiss Carlton, by all 
means. This fretting for him makes against 
all my efforts." 

And there was plain resentment in his de- 
mand. Ruth said, "Certainly," without a 
moment's hesitation. 

Galling Dr. Creel was another matter. 
The nurse could do it, but Ruth had relieved 
her there, so far. Her father — but she al- 
ways did his telephoning for him. No, she 
would not be a coward I With head erect 
she went at once to the 'phone and called Dr. 
Creel. 

He was there, answering the call himself. 

"Is this Dr. CreeH" she asked, knowing 
his "hello" instantly. 

"It is," came the reply. "Who is call- 
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ing, please," he returned, knowing her voice 
equally well. 

Her heart was beating tumultuously by 
this time, and she plunged suddenly beyond 
the formalities. 

"Tweedie is very ill with pneumonia, and 
she wants you." 

"How do you know it is pnexunonial" 
peremptorily. 

"The doctor here says so," then, remem- 
bering professional etiquette — and that phy- 
sicians usually prefer death to the breaking 
of its rules — she added, "he wants you to 
come, has given up the case." 

"Ill be there at once," and the two 
'phones went up with simultaneous clicks. 

When be came, Ruth simply could not see 
him, It was not necessary, she said to her- 
self, and it was far more suitable that the 
nurse take all instructions. So it was the 
Professor who met bim at the door, and 
wrung his hand with emotion while neither 
spoke. Men seem to find words much less 
necessary than women, and these two had 
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been sure of understanding, each from the 
other, during all these months of separa- 
tion. There was nothing to say. Their 
eyes spoke warm greeting, that was all and 
sufficient for both. 

The battle of life went on in the spare 
room; the plaintive cry for Dr. Kod was 
heard no more from the moment he first en- 
tered the room, but that grim slayer of the 
frail and the strong alike, many times, was 
making alarming headway; doctor and 
nurse could not deny it. The bird, failing 
to understand the hoarse moan of distress 
from his hitherto joyous mate, had to be 
carried away, and was a pathetic reminder 
to Ruth in his determined singing of previ- 
ous happy household days. August, the ex- 
pectant bridegroom, haxmted the kitchen 
with boxes of fiowers every evening, sitting 
with bowed head hour after hour, only to 
look up expectantly for news if any one came 
in. His anxious face went to Ruth's heart, 
when it was she who came, while she won- 
dered how it was possible for him to care 
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so much when the two had only known each 
other a week, forgetting that the world has 
proves many times that love is a thing 
eternal, with no beginning and no end. 

The grocery boy, the "newly-wed" milk- 
man, iceman, and all the daily comers 
stepped softly in and out, pausing to ask in 
hushed tones bow she was, and lingering to 
tell how bright and kind she always had 
been, recounting, in many instances, how 
they did not see what they would have done 
on some i^ecial occasion without her ready 
help. 

Christmas Eve came. Dr. Creel had spent 
the day largely there, and he had brought a 
Bpeciahst in the morning for consultation. 
The nurse had told Ruth afterward there 
was little hope, and taking the news to her 
father brokenly, both turned away for their 
tears. 

Could the old Ruth once have dreamed of 
such yearning concern for a little foreign 
waif, dropped defenseless and alone upon 
American shores! Her values in life had 
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undergone complete transformation. She 
hovered at last anxiously near Tweedie's 
door when the doctor came suddenly out on 
some errand. 

Both stood a moment uncertainly. Then 
she put out her hands while her lips quiv- 
ered, **0h, Eod, can't you save herV^ 

Looking into her sensitive face he saw 
womanhood awakened, tender, self-forget- 
ful, out-reaching, broadly human and sweet. 
Neither could tell which moved first. His 
arms were about her and her head lay 
against his breast. 

At last he said unsteadily: **I am doing 
my very best, Ruth. God knows I never 
wanted to save any one so much in my life 
as that child! I fought it out once before, 
and won, and I mean to do it again I'* 

And, setting his lips together, he turned 
from her and strode down the stairs on his 
errand. 

Ruth softly entered the sick room, and 
held her place there when he returned. 

At bed time there was no thought of sleep. 
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but the doctor said to the nurse, "You must 
lie down and rest. I will call you if there 
is need. You must lie down, too. Miss Carl- 
ton," he added. 

"No," she protested firmly; "I shall be 
here to help you if I can." And he said no 
more. 

There was a slight knock at the door. 
Ruth opened it and there stood August, 
boxes of flowers under his arm, his face 
showing he had heard there was little hope. 

"I think we had better let the flowers stay 
out here to-night," Ruth said gently, "she 
is not noticing much just now." 

He looked up at her dumbly stricken, then 
moved toward a chair near the door outside 
with appealing question in his eyes. 

"Yes," said Ruth, "sit there, and we will 
let you know if there is any change." 

She went back. Not a word passed be- 
tween her and the doctor while they watched. 
With united hearts they kept the vigil, but 
with no thought of self or one another. 
There were restless turnings on the sick bed, 
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and low murmurs, sometimes smiles, while 
they caught once distinctly: "Yes, grand- 
father, I see the beautiful white mountains ; 
I am praying with you." 

Then there was silence. The distant hall 
clock struck twelve and Christmas Day was 
ushered in, with the hush of falling snow 
upon Mockingbird Valley. Another hour 
passed. Dr. Rod watched every breath. 

Suddenly the chestnut eyes opened, clear 
and conscious. She looked at Dr. Bod as 
he grasped her pulse more firmly. Then she 
looked at Miss Ruth and joy overspread her 
wan face. She lifted her hand toward them, 
just a little, her eyes questioning eloquently. 

"Yes, your visions for me have come 
true," said Dr. Rod quietly ; "Miss Ruth and 
I are going to do our life work together, 
Tweedie, thanks to you," and the glow in her 
eyes had no dimming regret that she was 
passing through deep and troubled waters 
in the bringing of these two together. 

"Call Swedenheimer in," the doctor said 
after a minute, under his breath, to Ruth, 
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and she beckoned him from the doorway. 
He stood beside the bed, and Tweedie had 
a smile for him and a partly lifted hand, 
which he tenderly clasped; then she said, 
her voice strangely free from hoarseness 
now, "Your flowers have talked to me of 
your love every day!" 

That little tripping tongue had regained 
its speech I 

Dropping her hand quickly, August went 
for the fresh boxes in the hall, and the doctor 
did not hinder him when he brought them 
in, and opened them for her to see the beau- 
tiful roses, carnations, lilies and gay Christ- 
mas poinsettias. 

"Bring them close, where I can smell and 
see," she said, and they took them from the 
boxes and spread them over the bed; the 
roses about her pillow, carnations, lilies and 
poinsettias covering the bed. 

She smiled, her shining eyes turning, now 
here, now there to the beautiful flowers. 
Not a word was said for some minutes, then 
her eyes slowly lost their unnatural bright- 
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ness, and she beckoned August to lean close 
while she whispered : 

"The good God has heard our prayer; 
just wait a little, it will be all right for you 
and me and the bird, — bim'by, bini*by," she 
ended drowsily, and fell into a natural sleep 
which meant God-given life in the moment 
of man 's impotence. 



CHAPTER XXT 

CONVEBQINO THE NEW AND THE Oli) 

Ten days later Mother Thorn's telephone 
rang. 

"Yes," she answered in that soft, mellow 
voice of hers, never hurried, never short, al- 
ways the echo of old leisurely days lingering 
in it, and yet direct, simple, satisfactory. 

"Mother Thorn," came joyous tones in 
reply, the tones of an old Ruth with the old 
joyousness ringing through them that had 
been absent for many long months. The 
keen mother-ear detected it at once, and 
when the glad voice went on, "are you go- 
ing to be at home this afternoon f " there was 
a matching elation in the mellow, older tones, 
"Certainly, Ruth dearl" 

"Three o'clock, then, mother-mine," came 
happily back and the receivers were hung 
up. 

m 
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"They have found the path at lastl those 
two unhappy wanderers," Mother Thorn 
exulted, without need for explanation. So 
it was no surprise to her when Rodney 
Creel's runabout deposited Ruth Carlton at 
her front entrance, the two thereby fairly 
flaunting restored harmony ! 

"Were 3^u looking?" cried the girl, when 
she was taken in the waiting anna. 

"I was looking," replied the other, and 
after the manner of women there were tears 
before there were further words ; then it was 
all talked happily over, as they sat once more 
in the old affectionate freedom. Affection 
on the part of either had never waned in the 
least, but an unhappy something, which each 
had tried in vain to dispel or ignore, had 
marred their every meeting for more than a 
year. 

"Mother-mine," said Ruth at last, "did 
you think I would never know that the most 
beautiful thing in life is the love between 
man and woman? The love that welds the 
two hmnan halves into one, that means new 
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and marvelous unfolding for each with the 
sympathy and help of the other ; that reaches 
out into the blessed heritage of humanily, 
with little lives coming in and unfolding 
along with theirs, in a long line of radiant 
possibility stretching even into etemityl" 

And there was moisture in the girl's eyes 
to show her earnestness, but a sparkle of 
mischief, too, as she added: "Now, do you 
like that better than the speeches I made 
something over a year ago? How silly I 
was," she went on, "and if it had not been 
for Tweedie I do not believe my eyes would 
ever have been opened. She taught me the 
harmony of the universe, the working of 
bird and bee and flower in the unions which 
God ordained, always unfolding in a dual 
way new beauties, new perfumes, new har- 
monies. As Rod says, 'She's a great Twee- 
die,' " the girl ended laughingly. 

Then she ran on with coming details: 
"Oh, we have planned at top speed the past 
few days ! First there is to be a double wed- 
ding," and she laughed ringingly, "just as 
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Tweedie has always prophesied, when she 
is well enough — we are going to wait for 
her — even Rod is willing for that — and by 
that time it will be spring. Of course we 
want Tweedie to stay with us, and Rod is 
going to buy a tract of land immediately 
back of our place, building a cottage on the 
line between us, so she and her husband can 
live there, and have a green-house and out- 
door plants, taking up that side of his busi- 
ness, while a man — another Swiss — ^who has 
been wanting to go into partnership with 
him, takes the store. Then, mother-mine, 
we are coming back to the old house for the 
winters, while Tweedie and her husband take 
care of the summer place! Isn't that glori- 
ous I Oh, I will 'fees right up that I have 
longed for the old place like a true exile, and 
it will suit Rod's practice much better to be 
in town in winter. Father is delighted with 
the thought of coming back, too, but says he 
will move out again early each year to watch 
the birds and flowers — and I will look after 
both, places I" 
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"What a busy woman you are going to 
bel" exclaimed Mrs. Thorn, "and where will 
the writing gof" 

"I will tell you about that, for I have not 
forgotten it, nor ceased to love it I am go- 
ing to watch for opportunities, I am going to 
listen for its call, and if it is meant for me, 
as Tweedie says, I will find a chance to give 
my message to the world on some waiting 
page. I shall not plan to do it, whether or 
no, in the old way, mother-mine, for It may 
be tliat my message should go out in some 
other form. I do not know how it has come 
about, but I seem more willing to fit into 
the universe silently, filling just the niche 
meant for me. There is an openness in my 
heart, ready for unforeseen inflowing, and 
at the same time an assurance, as I go for- 
ward into life, that I never dreamed of be- 
fore. It is Tweedie's doing — all 'that Twee- 
die,' true, simple child of nature that she 
is." 

There was silence between the two for a 
space, then Ruth went on with shining eyes : 
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"You should see how happy she is with her 
August! Rod and I are nowhere in sdn- 
tillations, thou^ we seem to be brilliant 
prisms of joy both on our own account and 
as reflectors of theirs. And such a time we 
are going to have getting our trousseaux 
ready I Of course she is far ahead of me, 
having had hers waiting for the past ten 
years, all but the wedding gown itself ! But 
mine hasn't the first seed planted, so to 
speak I — ^you see, I can never get away from 
floral terms I I have absolutely nothing 
done — except this talking over things with 
you — ^which had to come first, of course. 
Now, I am going to see Mandy and find if 
she will forgive us and let us come to the old 
place again for the winters!" The girl 
laughed gayly and soon went out, leaving 
happiness almost as great as her own be- 
hind her. 

Old Mandy sat serenely at an upper win- 
dow of the servants' quarters of the old 
place, everything about her — the rear yard, 
the front lawn — in perfect condition. She 
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greeted Miss Ruth with the old proprietor- 
ship and deference, combined now with the 
reserve we feel toward those who have been 
false to some trust which we have held in- 
violate. 

'*I hopes de Perfessor is well dis 
mominV' she said as she seated her guest 
in her own place by the window. Since the 
move the Professor always came in for the 
larger share of Mandy's interest, for she 
well knew that Miss Ruth was the chief cul- 
prit in that matter. 

"Oh, he is simply doing finely, Mandy. 
Country air seems to agree with him espe- 
cially." 

Mandy sniffed, covertly under a cough. 
"Dis air's good *nuff fer anybody," she 
wanted to say, but held her peace. 

Ruth caught the sniff, however, and knew 
what it meant, so she was minded to tease a 
bit in return. 

"Well, I have come to tell you that 
the place here is going to be occupied 
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Mandy looked up startled, but kept a 
brave front "Who gwine come beret" she 
asked brusquely, but Ruth forgave it, for 
she saw a quick tremor in the old, hard- 
worked hands. 

"Why, a family of three. A young man 
and his wife" (with a little inward thrill as 
she said it), "and her father, I believe." 

"When dey comin'?" 

"Well, I don't know exactly. Probably 
some time next fall." 

Relief spoke plainly in the old face, then 
Mandy added grimly, "Maybe 111 be dead 
by dat time." 

This melted Ruth's newly-wakened heart 

"Oh, Mandy," she cried, leaning forward 
and touching the old woman's lap, "cant 
you guess who the man and his wife aref" 
And there was something so revealing in the 
girl's joyous face that Mandy cried in turn, 
"You an' Doctor Rod!" 

"Yes, Mandy," said Ruth, the ready tears 
glistening again. "Dr. Rod and I are to be 
married, and we are coming to the old place 
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for the winters every year, leaving you to 
take care of things in the summer when we 
go to the country, — ^if you dont want to go 
with us." 

' ' Bress de La wd, ' ' exclaimed the old 
woman with great fervency. And after a 
moment she added: "I don't know as I'd 
min' goin* jes' fer de summers — ^hit*s been 
powerful lonesome here. But I don't s'pose 
you'd need me wid dat white gal you got," 
and the tone clearly revealed the lurking 
jealousy of the past months. 

"Oh, she's going to be married, too," 
laughed Buth, but she did not add that there 
was to be a double wedding, for she knew 
the old darkey with her ideals of the old 
aristocracy, would never understand. That 
was left for later revelation, and soon Rod- 
ney appeared in the yard below, smiling up 
at the window. Ruth beckoned to him and 
he was up the stairs, three at a stride. 
Harmony was so apparent on every hand, as 
he glanced around, that he called out at once 
in confirmation rather than inquiry: "Well, 
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you are going to let us come back to the old 
place next fall, aren't you, Mandyl" 

"I shore will be proud to see you-all here 
once more,'* returned the smiling old woman, 
and with felicitations all around, Ruth and 
Rodney went down the stairs to the rear 
yard. 

There they halted a bit and looked up at 
the closed windows of the old home. 

"Won't we make it blossom with fresh life 
and gayety once more. Ladybird?" he said 
softly. 

"There you are, — ^you have caught the 
contagion too I None of us will ever be able 
to think again except in floral figures," she 
laughed, but her eyes were shining with a 
shy happiness that was beautiful to him, and 
togetiier they went around the side way, 
looking up at every window and planning for 
the future living there. 

Rodney suddenly turned and laid his hand 
upon Ruth's arm — "Our life together may 
mean great sacrifice as well as joy, Ruth. 
Do you know tbatf " 
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*'Yes," she returned, "I know." 

"Oh, but you do not know what I mean!" 
he protested earnestly. "I have been so 
glad to have you back that I have not taken 
time to talk with you about it. But it 
is one of the things that brought me 
home." 

He paused and then said impressively: 
"We — America will have to take heir part 
in this world-war before it is over. It is 
going to prove to be a war of the free gainst 
slavery I" 

"Why, what do you mean. Rod! We 
have nothing to do with the quarrels of the 
Old World — we are too far away I" 

"Yes, but I was months in Germany, and 
I know their thought of world conquest. 
We will have to help the free countries of 
Europe to hold their freedom, or be finally 
brought into bondage ourselves by the great- 
est world-power history has ever known. 
I have come home to help when the time 
comes, " he ended. "I would have joined the 
English and the French at the front if it 
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had not been for tMs conviction that we must 
inevitably go into it." 

Ruth was stunned. It could not be I It 
was impossible, preposterous — but, there 
was something very convincing about Rod 
— this new Bod — the "crude" Rod was cer- 
tainly gone. There was a vision and 
strength in his face now which betokened 
full-grown manhood of the finest type — the 
type upon which women always have and 
always will love to lean. 

She lifted her head almost to a level with 
his, and said simply: **I am ready to meet 
with you whatever comes." 

They walked on silently for a moment, 
then Rodney said again : ' ' Ah, we may well 
stand with Tweedie at our wedding, for lit- 
tle Switzerland is our only coxmterpart in 
the Old World; and with her six hundred 
years of freedom she will be with us in the 
great struggle — ^whether she can dare, 
hedged about with monarchies as she is, to 
proclaim it for a long, long time. Bravely 
now, meanwhile, upon her isolated, snow- 
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white mountains she is taking up the task of 
love and help and cheer for all the sufEering 
about her. When the free of the world work 
and struggle — and win together, the right 
over the wrong, we shall think little who is 
master and who is servant, because it is go- 
ing to be the mightiest struggle since time 



But this was aU far away from their im- 
mediate hope and happiness, and dropping 
as quickly out of the great coming shadow 
as they had fallen into it, the two returned 
to the swift little run-about and sped away. 
And as they sped, the town merged into the 
country in a way that was typical of the 
quick gathering up of all the dear old 
threads of life for the beautiful new fabric 
they were about to weave. 

The double wedding came on apace. 
Tweedie soon beamed with returning health 
and happiness, the latter evidenced more in 
a deepening glow of the eyes than in extrav- 
agant speech. In the supremity of her joy 
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she was leaming somewhat of the beauty of 
silence, but not enough to mar the good cheer 
of her tripping tongue — ^that woiJd never 
be possible for Tweedie, and, as Ruth said, 
""We would not want it so." While the 
one trousseau was lying in spotless readi- 
ness, all except the wedding gown itself (a 
filmy white thing growing, too, under Ruth's 
direction), the other was speedily being 
brought to a state of completion, and Twee- 
die was enraptured of all Miss Ruth's pretty 
things — so glad her own was done, so she 
could spend all the time admiring Miss 
Ruth 'si And no envious reflections upon 
the contrast between the two outfits ever 
crossed the tiiought of this specimen of Un- 
selfishness Incarnate, which was the last ap- 
pellation Ruth and her father had decided 
upon for the girl. 

The momentous evening arrived at last, 
three months after the crisis had passed in 
Tweedie's illness, and never were floral deco- 
rations more prodigally lavish I The recep- 
tion-room, or parlor, the library, dining- 
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room and hall were bowers of leaf and 
bloom. The happy and proud August did 
every whit his share, while the Profeasor, 
Ruth and Rodney vied with each other in 
thinking of fresh opportunities for floral 
display, and if it had only been June, instead 
of March, every plant in the garden would 
have shaken out its finest blossom, and every 
bird have sung its gladdest songl 

There was one minister for the two, and 
only a few close friends gathered — ^the 
Thorns and perhaps a dozen others — ^to wit- 
ness the ceremonies, for Rodney and Ruth 
both wished it bo. "A marriage is too 
sacred and dear a thing for a crowd to wit- 
ness, anyway," thought both, but this unique 
occasion certainly could not be shared with 
outsiders, and the two couples would have 
been foimd standing together at last, but 
Tweedie would not have it so. 

"You must go first, Miss Ruth, and then, 
when yours is over, we will come." 

And so it was, Rodney leading Ruth in 
while August and Tweedie looked eagerly on 
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from the hall, and then Dr. and Mrs. Creel 
stepped aside till Mr. and Mrs. Sweden- 
heimer could be congratulated, with the 
Professor's warm smile upon them all, and 
a harmonious "Bress de Lawdl" coming in 
benediction from Mandy in the backgroimd. 






GO, GET *EMI 



^ 3if iVUliam A. Wtllman ^ 

MtfecU dM Lopi o( Eiodrille N. 87 
The Tkuk AtmNTintis or an Amuican Avutos or 

THK Latayette Flvimg Cobps who was the Only 

Yankee Fly^ Fighting ovsa Genbrai. PnsBiHc's 

Boys of the Rainbow Division in Loulune when 

THEY nxsT "Went Ovib the Top." 

Cloth deeoralh/e, irmo, Uliulrattd, fi-SO 

When a young Yankee athlete makes up his mind to 
play a part in the most thrilling game which the world 
has ever witnessed— war in mid air— the result is cer- 
tain to produce a heart-thrilling story. 

Many such tales are being told to-day, but few, if 
any, can hope to approach uiat lived and now written 
by Sergeant "Billy* Wellman, for he engaged in some 
of the most amazing air battles imaginable, during the 
course of which he sent tumbling to destruction seven 
Boche machines — achievements which won (or him the 
coveted Croix de Guerre with two palms. 

Uarichal Wellman was the only American in the air 
over General Pershing's famous "Rainbow Division" 
when the Yankee troops made their historic first over- 
the-top attack on the Hun, and during that battle he 
was in command of the lowest platoon of French light- 
ing planes and personally disposed of two of the 
enemy's attacking aircraft 

His experience included far more than fighting above 
the firmament He was in Paris and Nancy during 
four distinct night bombing raids by the Boche and 
participated in rescues made necessary thereby; he, 
with a comrade, chased two hostile machines far into 
Germany and shot up their aviation field; he was lost 
in a bliiiard on Christmas Day; he was in intimate 
touch with the men and officers of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion, and was finally shot down by anti-aircraft guns 
from a height of 5300 metres, escaping death by a 
miracle, but so seriously wounded that his honorable 
difcharre followed immediately. 

Serg'ant Wellman's story is unquestionably the most 
unusual and illuminating yet told in print 
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^ ay Wmim Slmm McNuU f^ 

Cloth dteoralivt, illustraled, fi.so 
9 

Books without niunber have been published discussing 
many phases of the Great War, but there has been a 
dearth of accurate information available, particularly to 
the fathers, mothers, sisters and sweethearts, describing 
our National Cantonments and the training and devekqi- 
ing of our boys — raw recruits for the most part — into 
well set-up real American soldiers, consequeatly Mr. 
McNutt's timely and informative book will prove most 
interesting and appealing not only to those whose sons 
and brothers are training for action Over There but to 
the American public in general. 

William Slavcns McNutt tells why no other nation 
Dn earth can turn out the stamp of soldier that standi 
back of Uncle Sam. 

He has found out what that spirit is which makes 
Americans the hardest-to-lick soldiers on earth. 

He makes you feel the red blood of manhood surge 
through your veins and a throb of pride that you, too, 
are an American. 

The book gives the real spirit of the men of New 
England— the South— the Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast — men who make up the great American Army. 
A good idea of the value and scope of the book is given 
by the following partial list of contents : 

"A New idea and a New Army" — Entertaining epi- 
sodes that show the wonderful spirit that is found 
among the men making up the new National Army. 
"What Are We Going to Get Out of It?"— Home De- 
fense League, what training in the camps does for the 
men. "The Clackers" — A dissertation against too much 
talking and the passing on of harmful rumors of doubt' 
ful origin. "The Yanks Are Coming!" — Life at Camp 
Devens. "How Does the West Stack Up?"— Camp 
Lewis at American Lake, Washington. "Making Sol- 
I diers in Dixie"— Camp Lee at Petersburg; Camp Jack- 

n. South Carolina ; telling of the spirit of the South- 

1 soldiers and the negro regiments. 



WITH OLD GLORY IN BERLIN 



^ By Joicphbx Theme ^ 

Ok, Tbi Stokv or an Aussicah Gikl's Life and 
Trials in Gbbhany and Her Escape raou the 

Cloth dteorative, itmo, Uiiutrated, wilh many unusital 
photographs, %2.oo 

Where is there another American girl who, before her 
twentieth birthday, has gone alone into the heart of 
Germany to study music, lived the life of that grimly 
desperate nation, seen her own country join in tiie 
struggle, suffered the hardships and indignities whidi 
that mad empire reserves for its enemies — women as 
well as men — and finally succeeded in making her escape 
by means of her Yankee wit, and all the while kept the 
Stars and Stripes above her? 

That is what Miss Josephine Therese did, and her 
story of her experiences is not only a grippingly inter- 
esting tale of actual adventure, but one of the most 
vital books that has yet been written on one phase of 
the World's War which is of inestimable importance to 
the American public — the true spirit of the German 
people and conditions of life within the heart of Ger- 
many. 

Miss Therese went to Berlin in the late fall of nine- 
teen sixteen, lived in intimate relations with its people 
for more than a year and escaped in December of 
nineteen seventeen, one of the last Americans to get 
out of Germany, as she had been to get in. 

During her thirteen months' stay in the land where 
hate is bred she had a unique opportunity of learning 
the life and thoughts of the people of all stations from 
official to servants, and her conclusions as to what the 
world has to expect from them are set forth in a frank 
and convincing manner. Kultur, the Prussian ideal 
and pernicious propaganda, morals and official brutali^ 
—every aspect of German life entered into her experi- 
ences and the true story of them is a highly entertaining 
one as such, and throws a clear, piercing ray on a much- 
mooted subject. 



THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF BROMLEY BARNES 

^ 3y George Barton ^ 

Author of "The Mystery of the Red Flame" "The 

World's Greatest Military Spies and Secret 

Service Agents" etc. 

Cloth decorative, nmo, illustrated, $i^ 



Mr. Barton first "broke into print," as the saying 
go«s, with a mystery story entitled "The Scoop of the 
Session," which was published in Collier's a number of 
years ago, and has the reputation of having written 
re short detective stories than any other writer in 
the United States. 

In this new book Mr. Barton seta forth in absorbing 
fashion the Strange Adventures of Bromley Barnes, 
retired detective, but whose interest in the solution of 
baffling cases in public and private life is just as keen 
as in his days of active Government service. 

Worried and harassed Government officials, also per- 
plexed and anxious private individuals, seek the services 
of the astute detective in national problems and per- 
sonal matters, and just how the suave and diplomatic 
Barnes clears away mysteries makes a story that is 
mighty good reading. 



DAWSON BLACK. RETAIL 
MERCHANT 



AuiilanI Professor of Business Method, The Colhge 

of Business Adminiitration, Boston University, 

author of "The Business Career of Peler 

Flint," "Frintiples of Salesmanship," etc. 
Illustrated by John Goss, eloth, inno, fso 



As Assistant Professor of Buiiness Method in Boston 
University's famous College of Business Administra- 
tion, the author's lectures have attracted widespread 
attention, and the popularity of his stories of business 
hfe, which have appeared serially in important trade 
magazine^ and newspapers all over the country, has 
created an insistent demand for their book publication. 

DAWSON BLACK is the story of a young man's 
first year in business as a store owner — a hardvrare 
store, but the principles illustrated apply equally to 
any other kind of retail store. In bright, pithy style 
the author narrates the triumphs and disasters, the 
joys and sorrows, the problems and their solutions with 
which a young employer, just commencing his career, 
is confronted. Relations with employees, means of 
fighting competition, and trade psychology in adver- 
tising are some of the important subjects treated. 

The hero's domestic career lends the " human 
interest" touch, so that the book skilfully combines 
fact with fiction, or "business with pleasure," and is 
both fascinating and informative. 



THE MAN WHO WON 



& Leon D. Hlnch 



Cloth dteorativt, ixmo, iUtutraitd by WiUiam Van 
Dresser, $i.so 



Ml HnscH hu given the public ■ novel decidedly 
out of the ordinary — a stirring story of political life 
combined with a romance of absorbing interest. 

In compelling fashion the author tells how Edward 
Harrison, recognized political boss, who had long con- 
trolled the affairs of a prosperous dty, was forced to 
admit that his unprincipled political methods must 
give way to clean government, an exponent of which 
he sees in his son. 

Cleverly the author depicts Edward Harrison, the 
unscrupulous political boss; Jack Harrison, his son, 
who differs quite a bit from his father; Mrs. Harrison, 
the indefatigable social climber; and Alice Lane, a 
bright, lovable ^rl; and around these widely different 
characters Mr. Hirsch has written a vivid story < 
politics, ambition, love, hate and — best of all — < 
real life that grips the reader. 



A new " Bloftom Shop " *tory 

THE MT. BLOSSOM GIRLS 



r^ Sy hki Ma^ Mulbn *jj9? 

A sequel to " The Blotsom Shop" "Anne of the Blot- 

som Shop " and ' Ann^s Wedding " 

lUiutnttd, cloth, limo, decorative jacket, fijo 



In this ftntrth and last volnme of The Blotsom Shop 
stories May Carter and Gene Grey, who have won 
countless friends among readers of the series, come 
before them now as the center of interest. University 
graduates, the two girls come forth enamoured of the 
settlement idea, and proceed to carry it out at the 
mining and iron ore phmt of their father in the 
mountains of Alabama, with the added interest of effort 
among the quaint mountaineers of the region. Things 
move at a lively pace from the moment of their arrival — 
things unexpected and gay and tragic, which put them 
on their mettle, but do not find them wanting. The 
giris are much imbued with the new independence of 
woman as well as with thought of her broadened sphere, 
and Cupid, who lingers near, is beset by various tm- 
yielding obstacles, but conquers in the end. The book 
has for an underlying thread ideal* of the tame bisJi 
type which have characterized the former volumes. 



THE MYSTERY OF THE 
RED FLAME 



t George Barloa 



Author of " Th* World's Grealtst MUUary Spiet and 
Secret Service Agents" etc. 



Cloth, itmo, iliustrated, tiJO 



Taks the glorious red flame diamond from the 
museum at Rio de Janeiro; a wily Brazilian rascal, as 
conceited as he is clever, romantic as well as a rogue, a 
little-talking but much-doing American Secret Service 
man, a diamond merchant whose activities won't bear a 
customs inspector's searchlight, and of course a beauti- 
ful girl I Imagine them all interested intensely in the 
diamond and most of them in the girL It is evident 
that these ingredients are ideal for the thrilling mystery 
tale, especially when the author is a newspaper man 
whose hobby is the study of crime and criminals. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE RED FLAME is the 
story par excellence to be read in conjunction with the 
shaded lamp, the arm chair and the open fire 1 



Selections from 

The Page Company's 

List of Fiction 

WORKS OF 

ELEANOR H. PORTER 

Each, one volume, cloth deeoratlTe, I3dio, llliutnried, flM 



Mr. Leigh MltcbeU Hodges, Tbe Optimist, In on editorial for 
the Fhiiadtlphia North Amtrieati, saysi "And when, after 
PoUytuuia hat gone away, yon get her letter saying she la 
going to take 'eight steps' tomorrow — well, I don't know just 
what you may do, but I know of one person who burled his 
face in his hands and shook with tbe ^addest sort of sadness 
and got down on his kne«a and tbuiked tbe Glrer of all 
gladness for PoUyanna." 

P0LLTAI7NA GROWS UP: The Second GLAD Boot 

When the story of Poixtakka told In Tbe Olad Book waa 
ended, a great cty of regret for tbe vanishing ** Glad Girl " 
went up Bjl over the country — and other countries, too. Now 
PolltaHma appears again, Just as sweet and Joyous-hearted, 
more grown up and more lovable. 

"Take away frowns! Put down tbe worries t Stop fidgeting 



Tht 0LAD Bock CaUttdar 
THE POLLYANNA CALENDAR 

indiKiiik 
(Thii caitndar it lftv«(J muwoDy; tk« eoUmdttr for Om HMO 
y»ar hting rtady about 8«pt. l*t of th4 prtes^ug y*ar. JTtft*.* 
jii ordtring pUalt rp«cifu vhat ytar you tUHrt.) 
Decorated and printed in colon. 91-BO 

" There is a message of cbeer on erery page, and the calai- 
dn to beautifnlly illiutratcd.'' — £<Mua* CHty S$ar, 



t TBB PAGE COMPACTS 

WORKS OF ELEANOR H. POBTBR (Con(ifM<«0 

BUSS BILL7 (i9tb printing) 
Ckitb deoorative, with a fronUspiece in fuQ color bom & 
painUBS by G. Tyng HM 

'There ia something altogether faadit&ting about 'Mia 

Billy,' some inexpHcable feminiiia ohAi«ctenstic that seeiiiB to 

demand the individual attention of the reader from the moment 

we opn the book until we reluctant^ turrk the laat paga."— 

Botbm TrtmKhpt. 

MISS BnXT'S DECISION (lath printing) 
Cloth decaiadve, with a frontiifoece in full color from ft 
painting by Henry W. Moote. 

"The story is written in brt^t, olever style and has idni^ 
of action and humor. Miss Billy ia nice to know and bo an 
her friends."— Nme Saaen Tim— Leader. 
MISS BULT — MARBIXD (lotfa printine) 

Cloth decorative, with a frontispiece in full color from m 

painting by W. Haskell Coffin. 

<1.60 

"Altiiou(^ PoUyanna is the only copyrighted elad ^rl. Miss 
Billy is just as glad as the younger figure ana radiates just 
as much Kladnes. She disseminates joy so naturally that w* 
wonder whjr all girlB are not like her." — BoeUm Trantcripl, 
SIX STAR RANCH (sothPrinting) 

Cloth decoratire, 12mD, iDusttated by R. Fanington Elwdl. 
S1.G0 

" "Six Btar Ranch' boos all the chann of the author's geniua 
and is about a little girl down ia Texas who practices the Tolly- 
anna Philosophy' with iireeistible auccess. The book ia one of 
the kindliest thmga, if not the best, that the author of the PoUy- 
anna books has done. It is a welcome addition to the fast- 
nowing family (d Glad Books." — Htward RueeeU Bangt in (As 
Boeton Poet. 
CROSS CURRENTS 

Qoth decorative, illustrated. flSS 

'To one who enjoys a stoiy of life as it is to-day, with ha 
sorrows as well aa its triumphs, this volume is sure to ^ipeaL" 
— Book NetM Mtmthiy. 
THE TORN OF THE TIDE 

Cloth deoorative, ilhiatrated. S1.S5 

"A very beautiful book showing the infltunoe that w«it to 
the developing of the Ufe of a dear little giri into a true and 
■ood woman.''— ff«raU and fVesbyHr, CinibmalC, Okio. 
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WORKS OF 

L. M. MONTGOMERY 

THE FOUR ANNE BOOKS 

Each, one volume, cloth decorative, 13iiio, Illnstrated, 9lJiO 

AKITE OF GREEir GABLES (43rd printing) 

" In * Anne at Green Gables ' you will ftnd the de&rest and 
most movlDg and delightrul child since the Immortal AUce;^" — 
Mark Tvain in a Itttn- to FrancU Wiitcm. 

ANNE OF AVOHLEA (38th printing) 

** A bock to lift the spirit and send the pessimist into bank- 
ruptcy I " — Mtrtdilh NichoUon. 

CHRONICLES OF AVOHLEA (Tth printing) 

"A story of decidedly unusual ctmccption and intmab" — 
Ballinwre 8itn. 

ANNE OF THE ISLAND (latli printing) 

** It haa been well worth while to watch the growing np of 
Anne, and the privilege of being on Intimate terms with her 
throughout the process has bMn property Talued." — StiB 
york BtoU. 

Each, one volume, cloth decorative, I2mo, illustrated, 91.50 

THE STORY GIRL (lOth printing) 

" A book that holds one's interest and keeps a kindly stoUe 
upon one's lips and in one's heart." — Chicago Jnttr-OettmL. 

EILMENT OF THE ORCHARD (nth printing) 

" A story born in the lieart of Arcadia and brunful of the 
sweet life of the primitive environmenL" — Boito* HTtUd. 

THE GOLDEN ROAD (6tli printing) 

" It Is a simple, tender tale, touched to higgler notet, nov 
and then, by delicate faints of romance, tragedy and paUKM." — 
Ckioago B4«oni-H«ral<L 



4 THB PAQB COMPAyTS 

NOVELS BY 

ISLA MAY ItfULLINS 
THE BLOSSOU SHOP: A Story of tlie South 

Cloth decorative, Ulustrated bv John Goss. 

"Frankly and wholly romance Is this book, and lovable — ^as 
is a f^>T tale prc^rlj told. And the book's author hais a style 
that's aU her own, that strikes one ss praisewortUlf original 
throughout." — Chicago Inttr^Oemm. 

AUTCE OP THE BLOSSOM SHOP: Or, the Grow- 
ing Up of Anne Carter 

Cloth decorative, with a frontispiece In full color from a 
painting by Z. P. Nikolaki tlJO 

^ A charming portrayal of the attractive life of the South, 

refreshinB as a breece that blows through a pine forest" — 

Albany Timti-Unioti. 

ANNE'S WEDDING 

Qoth decorative, with a frontispiece in full color from a 

painting by Gene Fressler tl.50 

" The story Is most beautifully told. It brings in most 

charming people, and presents a picture of home life that tl 

moat appealing In love and affection. It is a delightful talc^ 

highly refreshing and most entertaining." — Evry Ev»ittng, 

Wilmington, DaL 

NOVELS BY 

DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL 
THE FIDDLING GIRL 

Ooth decorative, illustrated C1.M 

" X thoroughly enjoyable tale, written in a deli^tful v^ of 
sympathetic comprehension." — Boiton Htrald. 

THE PROVING OF VXRGINIA 
Cloth decorative, llluBtrated flM 

" A book which contributes so much of freshness, cnthnsiaam, 
and healthy life to offset the usaal offerings of modern fictioa, 
deserves ^I the praise which can be sluwered upon it-** — 
Eindergartrti Bm>itvi. 
THE VIOLIN LADY 
Cloth decorative, illustrated flM 

" The author's style remains simple and direct, us In her pre- 
ceding boolcs, and her frank affection for her attractive heroine 
will be shared by many others." — Botlon Tranteript. 
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NOVELS BY 

MARY ELLEN CHASE 
THE GIRL FROM THE BIG HORN COUHTRY 
aoth ISmo, Ulustrated by £. FftiriDgton BlwelL 

"'The Girl from the Big Horn ConntiT' tells how VirsiniH 
Hunter, & bright, brecsr, fraok-bearted 'girl of tlie Goldeu 
West' comes out of the Big Horn coontr; of Wj-oming to the 
old Bay State. Then things begin, when Virginia — who feels 
ttie joyous, exhilarating call of the Big Horn wilderness and 
the outdoor life — - attempts to become acclimated and adopt 
good old New England 'ways.'" — Critic. 
VIRGINIA, OF ELK CREEK VALLEY 

Cloth 13mo, lUiutrated by £. FarrinKtoa ElwelL 

"This story Is fascinating, alive with constantly new and 
fresh Interest and every reader will enjoy the novel for its 
freshneM, its novelty and its inspiring glimpses of life with 
nature." — Tkt Editor. 

NOVELS BY 

MRS. HENRY BACKUS 

THE CAREER OF DOCTOR WEAVER 

Cloth decoraUve, Ulustrated by WUliam Van Dresser. 

" High craftsmanship li the leadine characteristic of this 



the stoiy la the way its author has torn aside the curtain and 
revealed certain phases of the relation between the medical pro- 
fession and sodety." — Dr. CAarlti Bitd in th« LameH Clinie. 



THE ROSE OF ROSES 

Cloth decorative, vrith a frontispiece In full color. 

CI JO 

The author has achieved a thing nnasnal in developfng a love 

story which adheres to conventions under unconventicmal dr- 



" Mrs. Backus' novel is distinguished in the first place far its 
workmanship." — BuffiUo Evtmtg Nno». 
A PLACE IN THE SUN 

Cloth decorative, illustrated by WUllam Van Dresser. 

" A novel of more than usual meaning." — Dttrolt Free Prtn. 

" A stirring story of America of to-day, wtikb will be cnjOTcd 
by young people with the tingle of yoath in their veins. — 
Zioit'$ airaU, Botton. 



THB PAOB COMPASTB 



MARGARET R. PIPER 
SYLVIA'S EXPERIMENT: The Cheerful Book 

TnAe ~ H i rk 

Cloth decorative, with m frontispiece in full color fram a 
painting by Z. P. N'ikoloki 9lM 

"An atmoaptiere of good spirits pervades the boolc; the 

humor that now and then flashes across the page is entirely 

natural, and the characters are well Individualiicd." — Bottom 

Poit. 
"It has all the merits of a bright, clever style with plentv 

of action and humor," — Wtttttn Trade Jtmrfud, Chicago, lit. 

SYLVIA OF THE HILL TOP: The Second Cheerful 

Book Tr.de Huk 

Cloth decorative, with a frontispiece in full color from a 
painting by Gene Pressler _ $1.50 

" There Is a world of human nature and neighborhood con- 
tentment and quaint quiet humor in Margaret K. Piper's second 
book of good cheer." — Philadrlphia North Arntncaa, 

"The bright story is told with freshness and humor, and the 
experiment is one that will appeal to the imagination of all to 
whom the festival of Christmas Is dear." — Bottom Htrald, Bos- 
ton, Mai: 

"Sylvia proves practically that she is a messenger of Joy to 
humanity." — Th* Poit Ezpreti, Boehttttr, N. Y. 

SYLVIA ARDEN DECIDES: The Third Cheerful 

Book 'i''^' MaA 

Cloth decorative, with a frontispiece In foil color from a 

painting by HaskeU Coffin 91,50 

" It is excellently well done and unusually interestlDg. The 

Incidents follow one another in rapid succession and are kept 

up to the right pitch of hiterest" — JV. Y.AmTican. 

" Its ease of style, its rapidity, its interest from page to pag^ 
are admirable: and it shows that Inimitable power — the story- 
teller's gift of verisimilitude. Its sureness and clearness are 
excellent, and its portraiture clear and pleasing." — Tk» Rtadr. 
" It is an extremely well told story, made up of interesting 
situations and the doinsB of life-like people, and you wUl find 
It very easy to follow the fortunes Of the different cbaraden 
tbrough its varied scenes." — B»tto» Btraii. 



LIST OF FICTION 



WORKS OF 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES 

Cloth decorative, with many drawings by Charles Livingston 
Bull, four of which are in full color. 99.00 

The stories in Mr. Roberts's new collection are the strongest 
and best he has ever written. 

He has larsely taken for his subjects those animals rarely 
met with in boolcs, whose lives are spent ** In the Silences," 
where they are the supreme rulers. 

** As a writer about animals, Mr. Roberts occupies an envi- 
able place. He is the most literary, as well as the most imag- 
inative and vivid of all the nature writers.** — Brooklyn EctgU, 



RED FOX 

The Stort of Hn Advektubous Career in the Rikgwaak 
Wilds, akd of His Final Triumph over the Enemies of 
His Kind. With fifty illustrations, including frontispiece in 
color and cover design by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Square quarto, cloth decorative 9^.00 

" True in substance, but fascinating as fiction. It will inter- 
est old and young, city-bound and free-footed, those who Imow 
animals and those who do not" — Chicago Beeord'Herald. 

THE KINDRED OF THE WILD 

A Book of Animal Life. With fifty-one full-page plates 

and many decorations from drawings by Charles Livingston 

Bull. 

Square quarto, cloth decorative $9.00 

'* Is in many ways the most brilliant collection of animal 
stories that has appeared; well named and well done.*' — John 
Burroughs, 

THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 

A companion volume to " The Kindred of the Wild." With 

forty-eight full-page plates and many decorations from 
drawings by Charles Livingston Bull. 

Square quarto, cloth decorative $3.00 

"These stories are exquisite in their refinement, and yet 
robust in their appreciation of some of the rougher phases of 
woodcraft. Among the many writers about animaU, Mr. Rob- 
arts occupies an enviable place.** — Ths Outlook. 
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TBM PAOM coupjirra 



THB HOUSE IN THE "WATER 



CharlM Livlngstan BulL 

Libraty lUmo, cloth deconttive t\.sn 

" Every parftgraph is a splendid plctnre, ngnitlng in a few- 
words the appcftl of the vast, UUmitoUe wadxintM."—Th» 
CUeofo THbvin. 

"ThlB ia a book full of deliriit An addlUonal charm Ilea In 
Mr. Bull's faithful and graphic Illustrations, which In fashion 
all their own teU the story of the wild life, UlnmlnaUng and 
■applementing the pen pictures of the author." — Lit*rarf 
Digeit. 

THE HEAKT I^SAT KNOWS 

Ubraiy ISmo, cloth decorative 91M 

" A novd of singularly effective strength, luminous in llter- 

aiy color, rich in Its passionate, yet tender iama." — W#tB Yt»rk 

Oiobt. 

EARTH'S ENIGMAS 

A new edition of Mr. Roberts's first volume of fiction, pub- 
lished in 1S93, and out of print for several years, with the 
addition of three new stories, and ten illustrations by Charlei 
Livingston Bull. 

Library ISmo, cloth decorative 91.A0 

** It will rank hifth among collections of short stories. In 
' Earth's Enifrmos ' is a wider range of subjects than in the 
* Kindred of the Wild.'" — Rtview from adnanet thret* of Mm 
illuttraltd edition 6y Tiffany Btakt in tlit Chicago £«Mtu 
Poll. 

BARBARA LADD 

With four illustrations by Prank Verbeck. 

Library 13ma, doth decorative tl.50 

" From the opening chapter to the final page Mr. Roberts 
lures us on by his rapt devotion to the changing aspects of 
Nature end by his keen and sympathetic an^ysis oi human 
character." — Boiton Tranicript 

" A very fliie novel. We unhesitatingly pronounce it . . . 
one of the books that Stamp themselves at once upon the ima«- 
ination, and remain imbedded in the memory long after t&B 
covers are dosed." — lAtarary World, Boilon. 



LIST OP FICTIOIT 

THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISEZXB 



A ttde of Acadia, — a land whidi Is the aathor's heart's de- 
list, — o[ a valiant j^ung lieutenant and a winsome maiden, 
who first captures and then captivates. 

" Thla is the kind of a atoty that makes one grow y ounier, 
more innocent, more light-hearted. Its literary quality is im- 
peccable. It is not every day that such a heroine blossoms into 
even temporary existence, and the very name of the story beats 
* breath of cbsim." — Chieago Rtcord-Hnald. 



THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD 

With six illustrations by Jamu L. Weston. 

Library 12mo, decorative cover (1.50 

" One of the most fascinating novels of recent days." — Bo^^lm 
Journal. 

" A clavic twentieth-century romance." — Nod York Conimsr* 
cmJ Adv«rti»tr. 

THE FORGE d THE FOREST 

Being the Narrative o( the Acadian Ranger, Jean de Mer, 

" ' neur de Briort, and how be crossed the Black Abb4, and 

La adventures in astrange fellowship. Illustrated by Henty 

iham, R. C. A. 

Library 12mo, cloth decorativ* . . , . • SIJO 
A story of pure love and heroic adventure. 

BY THE 1£ARSHES OF UINAS 

Library 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated . . Sl.SO 
Host of theao romancra are ia the author's lighter and more 

playful vein; each is a unit of abeoihing intereet ood exquiait* 

Workmanship. 

A SISTER TO EVANGELINE 

Suing the Story of Yvonne de lAmourie,and hor shevant into 
esUe with the villai^rs of Grand Pr6. 

L'biiiry 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated , . Sl.SO 

Swift a«tJon, fmh atmosphere, wholesome purity, deep ytm- 
MB, «ad SMfohiag wulju ohuMtoiue tbis strong aovol. 
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10 THB FAGE COMPABtra 

▼ORKS OF 

GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 

SifDor d'Annundo is known throughout the world aa a pMi 
and a dramatist, but above all aa a novelist, for it is in hia novali 
that he is at his best. In poetic thought and graceful expnmmm 
he has few equals among the writers of the day. 

He is engaged on a most ambitious work — nothing leas tha^ 
the writing of nine novels which cover the whole field of human 
sentiment. This work he has divided into three trilogies, and 
five of the nine books have been published. It is to be regretted 
that other labors have interrupted the completion of the series. 

** This book is realistic. Some say that it is brutally ao. 
But the realism is that of Flaubert, and not of Zola. There 
is no plain speaking for the sake of plain speiJung. Eyeiy 
detail is justified in ^e fact that it iUummates either the motiTea 
or the actions of the man and woman who here stand revealed. 
It is deadly true. The author holds the mirror up to nature^ 
and the r«ider, as he sees his own experiences cluplicated in 
passage after passage, has something of the same sensation aa 
all of us know on the first reading of George Meredith's ' Ego- 
ist.' Reading these pages is like beins out in the country on 
a dark night m a storm. Suddenly a Bash of lightning cornea 
and every detail of your surroimdings is revealed." — Review 
ef " The Triumph of Death " in the New York Evenin§ Svn. 

The volumes published are as follows. Each 1 vol., libxmnr 
12mo, cloth tl.fiO 

ji 
THB ROMANCES OF THE ROSE 

THE CHILD OF PLEASURE (II Pucxbb). 
THE INTRUDER (L'Innocbnti). 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH (II Tmomio d 
Moxra). 

THB ROMANCES OF THE LILY 
THE MAIDENS OF THB ROCKS (Ln V 

»KLLX ROCCS). 

THB ROMANCES OF THE POMEGRANATE 
XHB ELAMB OF LIFB Ox. Foqgo). 
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